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y 5 years old this month. No venerable age that, 
yet it spans the history of modern can making. 


They have been good years. We are rather proud of 
them—which is both natural and pardonable. 


But we realize that the past is not a finished edifice, 
but a foundation; that we must not live on the record, 
but build on it. 


So for the coming quarter century—may we all con- 
tinue to grow and to prosper, and may he who serves 
best benefit most. 


American Can Com 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD 


CLARKSBURG, WVA. 
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AYARS 


IMPROVED 


UNIVERSAL FILLER 


FILLS 


WHOLE TOMATOES 
CUT STRING BEANS 
BEETS 

CHERRIES 

APPLES 

ETC. 


Tomatoes are measured dry. Will not 
mash the fruit. Inclined measuring pockets 
to drain juice from fruit. | Measured 
amount of juice in bottom of can. Worm 
feed, no mashing of cans. Smooth delivery. 


Very easily adjusted, slight turn of hand-wheel governs the amount desired in cans, _ Hopper has 
soft, pliable rubber hose that moves the fruit into the measure device. Machine furnished with friction 
clutch that starts it off smoothly. For Nos. 2, 24 and 3 cans. Special machines built for No. 1, also 
for No. 10 cans. : 

We also make and sell a full line of Beet Machinery—Beet Topper—Beet Filler—Beet Peeler— 
Beet Slicer—Beet Grader—Beet Splitter—Beet Quartering Machine. 


Also 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler Can Sterilizers 

Hot Water Exhausters Can Cleaners 

Liquid Plunger Fillers Electric Process Clocks 
Rotary Syruping Machines Friction Clutches 

Corn Shaking Machines Picking Table 

Fruit and Tomato Washers String Bean Cutter 

New Departure Cookers Tomato Trimmer & Scalder 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Successor to 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., Warehouses : S. M. RYDER & SON, 


Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y Columbus, Wis., Ogden, Utah Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


~ 


The Plant Behind Our Product. 


Manufacturers of: 
Green Pea Viners Bean Snippers Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Pea Feeders Bean Graders Can Markers 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Conveyors 


| You are a High Class Canner 
You want High Class Tomato Seed, 
To make a High Class Product 


YOU NEED OUR SEED 
If You Just Want ‘““Tomato Seed” 


IT’S TOO GOOD FOR YOU 


We Grow for Seed Only: 


JOHN BAER, BONNY BEST, CHALK’S 
JEWEL, MATCHLESS, STONE, GREATER 
BALTIMORE and all Standard Varieties. 


RICE’S RED HEAD 


Cor A, | 


Best Fi or Northern Canners Descriptive for the 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 
SEEDS FOR CANNERS AND SEED GROWERS 


PICKLERS. CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 186)! 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


LS 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


WL 


VEO POPS 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Beet Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 


FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
: 1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


| If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 141st year in the business. 


LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED 
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factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN. 
U Chicago Sales Office 


‘ 11] West Washington Street 


CAN 
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FI’ overwhelming preference for PEERLESS Huskers is 
indicated by the fact that nine of every ten corn plants are 
equipped with them. 


PEERLESS HUSKERS won’t clog. Each ear is carried along 
by a separate flight that takes it through the ear mover, past the 
knives and on to the rolls. A different kind of flight moves it 


positively along the rolls and finally discharges it onto the 
conveyor. 


If it’s used 


in a Cannery 


Corn quickly conveyed through machine without friction. Steel 
roller chains used exclusively on PEERLESS Huskers since 
Sprague-Sells it. 1921 is just one of many reasons why PEERLESS Huskers are 
always on the job—why the repair bill per season is a matter 
of pennies instead of dollars. 


Those interested in packing corn better, quicker and cheaper 
are invited to write for our bulletin No. 25-3. 
General Sales Headquarters 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio Newark, N. Y. ee Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. San Jose, Cal 


PEERLESS 
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Fill These Cans 
And avoid any 
Leak in Your Profits! 


HEEKIN CANS 


After all, it is Profit that makes any business successful. Canners who a 
enjoy steady profits depend upon the can they use as well as the product they 
pack. Heekin Cans stand up under the test--strong, durable, well constructed 
cans that effect a real saving to the Canner. 


Heekin Cans fill every requirement. If you are packing fruit or vegetables, or ; 
any other product—you will find a Heekin Can especially made for the particu- 
lar need of your business. 


Heekin Cans are shipped in reinforced, corrugated boxes—light in weight but 
strong and substantial. Heekin Cans are delivered to you with a saving on 
original box cost and freight charges. 


We will be glad to assist you. Give us complete information as to your 
needs and we will send you prices. Write us today. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th and Culvert Streets a Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EDITORIALS 


ISHING HARD AND DOING NOTHING—On 

Wednesday and Thursday of this week there 

will be a lot of canners in Baltimore, from 
“down on the Shore,” from up in Jersey, from over in 
Delaware, and no doubt some from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and every one of them will come with the 
hope that “something” can be done to remedy the bad 
situation now existing in the canned foods industry. 
And next month a similar gathering of the Western 
canners will be held in Chicago, with exactly the same 
sentiments, hoping that something can be done to pull 
the canners out of the slough of despondency into 
which the market has fallen, not because of the size of 
the packs of the three great staples, but because of the 
high percentage of poor. quality goods in those packs. 
And of course nothing will be done at these conven- 
tions ; nothing ever is done, and it is chimerical to ex- 
pect anything to be done. In effect, the cures are taken 
out in wishing. 

Nothing can be done because this is not a matter 
of “mass conversion.” Like a lot of the other inane, 
modern attempts at the saving of the world or of our 
population as a whole, as a mass, time is proving in- 
disputably, as it was clearly apparent to all thinking 
men it must prove, that this is a matter for individual 
treatment. Educate or convince the individual of the 
fallacy of packing poor quality canned foods and you 
will have converted the mass. Pleas and exhortations 
work the mass up into a fury of desire for improve- 
ment and betterment, but when the heat of excitement 
dies down and the chill of reason returns, little is ever 
found left of the enthusiasm, much less of definite re- 
sult. And even that little must, ultimately, be worked 
with individually. 


Is that treason to the idea of associations and con- 
ventions? Not at all. It is a mere plea that those who 
attend the meetings, hear the urgings and listen to the 
Ways suggested to them to bring about the very appar- 
ent needed improvements, should take the lessons home 
to themselves individually; and not only take them 
home, but put them into practice in their own lives and 


business. It is a standing joke that the conventions 
meet, pass resolutions and then go home and forget 
them. The trouble with the times is that we all want 
someone else to do the thing for us which we should 
do, and which we only can do, for ourselves. Wishing 
and doing nothing will never correct the troubles you 
now moan so loudly about. 


We have become a nation of “leaners” upon our 
Government, State or National, due to the miscon- 
ceived and wholly erroneous doctrine that has been 
preached so vociferously in the past decade that every- 
thing can be corrected by law and more laws. When 
the Italian tomato canners, through diligent attention 
and care in handling, produce a can of tomatoes of bet- 
ter consistency, less water or juice, and therefore of 
better color, and are able to sell it in America in com- 
petition with our own canned tomatoes, we rush to 
the Government to pass a law against Italian canned 
tomatoes, in the shape of a higher tariff. These Italian 
canned tomatoes are winning their friends on this side 
of the Atlantic through sheer quality. No amount of 
tariff will ever keep them off the tables of the foreign 
element that now uses them, and if it could their place 
would be taken by American canned tomatoes to a very 
small degree at best. The foreigner who spends his 
nickels carefully wants full food value in his canned 
foods, and he is not so particular about the appear- 
ances, such as the wholeness of the tomatoes and 
other such trifles, as is the American. So he will con- 
tinue to take what he considers the better value as 
found in Italian tomatoes. And there is the lesson to 
the American canner, and he will never solve it by run- 
ning to the Government for more laws. The danger in 
this consideration is that the American public may 
learn the value of these tomatoes from Italy and turn 
to them. Then the American canner will suffer. To 
obviate this our canners must study how to improve on 
the Italian production, for, as Secretary Hoover says, 
business competition today is basing upon qualitv 
rather than price. Our canners can do it and they will 
have to do it. 


Holland, the home of sauer kraut, has taken the 
other way to attack our market on this famous disn. 
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Apparently hearing most about the “bad” or poor 
kraut, rather than the good, made in this country, Hol- 
land has attempted to ship to this country lots of very 
poor kraut, and immediately our kraut packers ran to 
the Government to have the Holland kraut seized and 
destroyed and are asking the Government to advance 
the tariff on kraut, so as to keep out this competition. 
This is a shortsighted policy. What the kraut packers 
should have done was to advertise this Holland kraut; 
tell the world about the kraut coming in, and let the 
world eat it, and see how much inferior it is to the 
American-made kraut. Then Americans would have 
forever been done with Holland kraut. Our kraut 
makers could have turned this weapon against Holland 
in a most deadly way, but they chose to seek the law. 


And there is another side to this request for higher 
tariffs on food products. The advantage to the Ameri- 
can food producer is, of course, perfectly apparent, but 
it is an entirely personal benefit, and not one in which 
the public shares, except indirectly to a small degree. 

_ All that the public sees in any effort of a food producer 
to advance the tariff is an attempt to keep up prices 
on foods, and that does not make him feel more kindly 
towards the food producers. From this angle the can- 
ners ought to go slow about demanding tariff reliefs. 
This question is a two-edged sword that cuts both 
ways. The about three million cases of tomatoes im- 
ported last year rankle in the breasts of many canners, 
but, as we have said above, we believe they are almost 
entirely eaten by the Italian and other foreign nations 
of that kind, who will have them or none at all. In fact, 
there is a question if the very fact that they are eating 
a steadily increasing amount of imported canned to- 
matoes will not have a tendency to increase the con- 
sumption of other canned foods, which Italy cannot 
produce. In other words, they are learning to use can- 
ned foods, and they will not confine their attention to 
canned tomatoes; they will patronize a steadily widen- 
ing circle of canned foods, and America must supply 
the great bulk of these, almost all, except tomatoes. 
This is what happened with the “Home Canners.” 
When they had burned their fingers and worn out their 
patience “putting up” home canned foods, they found 
that the commercial canner was producing an even 
better article at a lower cost, and they turned to the 
commercial canned foods. Much of our increased con- 
sumption is due to this turn. 


Competition in all lines of industry is becoming 
more intense, and every industry must face its prob- 
lems and solve them. If it continues to try to “lean” 
on the Government it will become weak instead of 
stronger, and ultimately lose out instead of winning. 


FRED. P. ROE DIES IN BALTIMORE 


NOTHER fine man and well-known canner was 
called to his eternal rest on Thursday morning, 
March 25th, when Fred. P. Roe, Greensboro, 

Md., died at the Church Home and Infirmary, in Balti- 
more, following an operation for stomach trouble. He 
had come through the operation nicely, and apparently 


was doing very well, when he suddenly turned for the 
worst and sank rapidly. 


F. P. Roe was one of the best-known and well-liked 
canners in the business. The Roes, Fred. P. and Harry 
A., have been in the business many years; were ex- 
tensive pea packers, and being of the Eastern Shore, 
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of course can tomatoes. The industry has lost a de- 
lightful man, and a wide circle of friends will sincerely 
mourn his passing. 


PROGRAM—TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Program of Spring Meeting, Hotel Rennert, Balti- 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 31, 1926, 2 P. M. sharp. 


Address of President N. H. Fooks 
Report of Secretary C. M. Dashiell 
Report of Field Secretary i. M. Shook 


Address, “Studies in Sugar Corn Seed and Breed- 
Ei. W. B. Kemp, University of Maryland 
Address, “Pea Disease Control”C. E. Temple, U. of Md. 
Address, “Grading of Tomatoes”. C. C. Gelder 
DINNER 6.30 P. M. 

Address................ Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Md. 
Address....Hon. J. Harry Covington, Washington, D. C. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 1, 1926, 9.30 A. M. Sharp. 
Executive Session for Canner Members only of the 
Association. 

Adjournment. 


Please reply promptly on the enclosed card wheth- 
er or not you will attend the meeting, as this is abso- 


lutely necessary in order to make proper arrangements 
with the hotel. 


WANTS CATALOGS AND INFORMATION. 


N our February 15th, 1926, issue we published the 

letter of Mr. John Frame, Scotland, who wanted 

catalogs of canning and can making machinery, 
with prices and full information, as he was consider- 
ing moving to Australia and going into the canning 
and preserving business. He was explicit in stating 
that this, as yet, was only a consideration with him, 
and he did not want to mislead anyone into thinking 
that there was a certainty of orders. 

In giving his address we did not give it full 
enough, and he now states that some mail has been 
forwarded him, but that possibly some has miscarried. 
This will explain why he has not acknowledged its 
receipt, if anyone has written him and not received a 
reply. 

He should be addressed: John Frame, Paisley, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland. 


GORDON KELLOGG NOW ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER. 


AST week the American Can Company announced 
L the appointment of Mr. Gordon H. Kellogg, of 
Rochester, N. Y., to the office of Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of Sales, with headquarters at New 
York. For several years prior to 1912 Mr. Kellogg was 
manager of the American Can Company’s plant at Fair- 
port, N. Y. In 1912 a district sales office (covering 
New York, Pennsylvania and New England) was estab- 
lished at Rochester. Mr. Kellogg was appointed dis- 
trict sales manager and has served in that capacity 
ever since. 

Mr. Harry Kaeselow, of Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager to succees Mr. Kellogg. 
Mr. Kaeselow has been with the American Can Com- 
pany for the past twenty years; he has served in 
various capacities with the company at New York, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore and Rochester. For the past eight 
years he has held the position of assistant to Mr. Kel- 
logg in the Rochester organization. 
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The Progressive Canners of today are making 
their chili sauce with the use of 


Indiana Pulpers 


THE INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


With this machine you retain all the flavor, 
great portion of which 1s lost bythe old method. 
It also saves you 40 to 50 hand peelers, and 
furnishes high grade stock. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 


Kook-More Koils 


Inspection 
Grading 


Sorting 


TABLES 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers © 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Steam Crosses 


Pulp & Catsup Pumps 


Fire Pots 


Wood & Steel Tanks 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 


Steel Stools 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S.. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 


Eastesn Representative 


11 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. 


‘*Penny-wise and Pound-foolish”’ 
is a timeworn saw, but it is true, 
neverthless. So many people 
save on the small things and 
waste on the big ones. 


This questionable economy is even carried out with 
the syruping apparatus in most canning plants. 
Canners will rig up some crude contrivance to syrup 
their fruit. Its initial cost is small, of course, but 
it wastes the cost of a good syruper every season 
in the wasted syrup which runs down the drain. 


Again-a canner will install syrupers for syruping 
pears. And every time the plunger goes into the 
can the top piece of fruit is crushed. 


A-B Economy Syrupers will correct these conditions. 
No syrup is wasted. Only as much syrup is put 
in the can as is desired. The valve is ingeniously 
contrived to allow the fruit to remain in a heaped-up 
condition without damage to the most delicate varie- 
ties. Trapped air and the rubber displacement ring 
in the valve positively regulate the height of the 
syrup inthecan. There are no small ports in the 
valve to clog with berries or pitted cherries. The 
syrup flows into the can around the inside edge of 
the can. 


A-B Syrupers are economical of floor space and 
operate smoothly at high speeds. Furnished in 6, 
8 and 12 valve sizes. Ideal for brining vegetables 
or filling tomato puree. Will not plug or clog up. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Utilization of Surplus Plums 
By W. Cruess, 
University of California College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station 
Berkeley, California 
Bulletin 400, February, 1926 


(Continued from last Week.) 


Canned Peach-Plum Pulp for Jam—Approximately equal 
volumes of plum and peach pulps prepared as previously de- 
scribed were mixed, heated to boiling, canned and sterilized as 
described for plum pulp. Many of those who used both types 
preferred the mixed pulp to the plum pulp, and for household 
use it might prove the more popular. Commercial jam makers, 
it was found, prefer not to have the two varieties of pulp mixed. 


Using 131 pounds of pie grade Tuscan peaches and 151 
pounds of a mixture of several varieties of cull plums, there 
was obtained 93 No. 214\ cans of the pulp mixed in the ratio of 
108 pounds of plum to 87 pounds of peach. The estimated cost 
of a 2% can of pulp was approximately 8%c and of a No. 10 can 
approximately 29c. Peaches yielded less pulp than plums, be- 
cause of loss in peeling. Cull Elberta peaches were used in one 
test, but because of great variation in maturity they were dif- 
ficult to peel uniformly with lye. The Elberta blended with the 
plum pulp gave a very satisfactory jam base. Probably cull 
peaches of any standard variety could be substituted for Tuscan 
in this formula. 


Jelly—Excellent jelly was prepared on a small scale from 
each of the following varieties: Wickson, Santa Rosa, Kelsey, 
Blue California, Blue Diamond, Grand Duke, Burbank, Presi- 
dent, Climax and Gaviota. 

In a semi-commercial test during the 1923 season, jelly was 
made from a mixture of approximately equal proportions of 
Blue Diamond and Burbank plums. To 137 pounds of the mixed 
fruit in a jelly kettle 9 gallons of water were added and the 
mixture boiled until the plums were soft—about 15 minutes. 
The juice was separated from the pulp and pits by straining 
through sugar bags and was made reasonably clear by filtration 
through a felt jelly bag. The yield was at the rate of about 
200 gallons per ton. The juice on cooling to room temperature 
was found to contain 1.4 per cent acid (as citric) and to be of 
8° Balling. Ten gallons of this juice concentrated with 52 
pounds of sugar to 221° F. gave approximately 714 gallons of 
jelly. The jelly was pleasing in flavor, clear, red and of firm 
texture. 

The results of these and other experiments demonstrated 
conclusively that packing house culls of all of the commonly 
grown varieties of plums of medium or high acidity can be used 
for jelly making. A red jelly is preferred and, in order to ob- 
tain this quality and still make use of varieties lacking in color, 
it is necessary to add varieties possessing an abundance of color. 
Such varieties are Blue Diamond, Satsuma, Santa Rosa, Grand 
Duke and California Blue. The Blue Diamond, because of its 
high acidity, is particularly desirable for jelly making. 

Jelly Juice—Housewives have learned to use various pectin 
solutions and powders for jelly making. Jelly manufacturers 
often store the unsweetened juices from boiled fruits and con- 
vert them into jelly as the market demands. The preparation 
from plums of a jelly juice and its preservation in bottled form 
for use in jelly making is, therefore, not a new process. The 
general idea being well known, it should not be difficult to intro- 
duce a meritorious plum jelly juice. 

During both the 1924 and 1925 seasons, several semi-com- 
mercial lots of plum jelly juice were prepared. In one experi- 
ment, 25 gallons of water was added to 138 pounds of cull Blue 
Diamond plums in a large jelly kettle. The water covered the 
plums to a depth of about six inches. The mixture was boiled 
20 minutes and the juice was recovered by straining through 
double sugar bags. The resulting juice was of 7° Balling and 
contained 1.1 per cent acid (as citric). In small tests it gave 
a stiff jelly when boiled to 221° F. with an equal volume of sugar 
end a soft jelly when boiled 3 minutes with 1% volumes of 
sugar. When concentrated to 10° Balling and 1.7 per cent acid- 
ity, a firm jelly was obtained by boiling the juice 4 minutes with 
1% volumes of sugar. 


From 260 pounds of Blue Diamond culls there was obtained 
23 gallons of jelly juice of 10° Balling and 1.7 per cent acidity. 
This yield is at the rate of 192 gallons per ton. The juice was 
bottled in 12-ounce bottles and pasteurized at 180° F. for 30 
minutes. It was placed on sale in Berkeley successfully. 

From a mixture of several varieties of culls (Santa Rosa, 
Gaviota and Blue Diamond) a jelly juice was prepared essen- 
tially as described above except that it was concentrated to 20° 
Balling (corrected for temperature) before bottling. The yield 
was 80 gallons per ton. This juice was very rich in pectin and 
gave a good jelly when boiled 3-4 minutes with 2 volumes of 
sugar. 

A third lot was prepared from mixed varieties as described 
for the Blue Diamond juice, except that it was concentrated to 
only 8° Balling. It gave an excellent jelly when boiled “to the 
jelling point” (220° F.) with an equal volume of sugar. 

From the results of these and other experiments it is con- 
cluded that the best method of preparing jelly juice from cu! 
plums is as follows: Use a mixture of varieties of which at 
least 50 per cent by weight consists of blue or black or red vari- 
eties. To each 150 pounds, add about 25 gallons of water. Boil 
until soft. Press the fruit and strain the resulting juice. A 
rack and cloth press is satisfactory for pressing. Concentrate 
the juice until it will test 10° Balling (corrected for tempera- 
ture); 10° Balling at room temperature corresponds to about 2° 
Balling if the test is made at or near the boiling point. Filter 
the juice. Bottle in crown-finish bottles. Seal. Pasteurize in 
water at 180-185° F. for 30 minutes. 

._ To use for making jelly, add an equal volume of sugar and 
boil to the jellying point. 

It will be noted that 10° Balling is recommended, although 
experiments proved that a juice of 8° Balling would give a good 
jelly. Plums vary considerably in pectin and acid and it is de- 
sirable, therefore, to add a safety factor of 2° Balling. 

Candy and Candy Base—Plums are rich in pectin and acid, 
and, on this account, plum pulp when cooked with the proper 
proportion of sugar gives a very firm jelly-like product suitable 
for coating with chocolate or sugar as a confection. 


Plum pulp was prepared as previously described for jam and 
wes then concentrated to approximately one-half its original 
volume in order to increase the pectin content. One part by 
weight of this candy base with one part of sugar cooked to 222°- 
223° F. gave on cooling, a very firm product which could be cut 
into suitable form for use as candy. For dipping in chocolate it 
was found desirable to pour the hot liquid into starch molds as 
candy manufacturers do with other “jelly-center” candies, and 
to dry the centers a short time at 120-130° F. so that the sur- 
face would be dry enough to take the chocolate coating satisfac- 
torily. Moisture causes the chocolate to turn gray.. 


In addition to using the concentrated pulp in preparing 
candy, itt was canned boiling hot without the addition of sugar. 
The cans were sealed and sterilized at 212° F. for 15 minutes. 
The canned pulp has kept satisfactorily for two years and its 
jellying power has not noticeably decreased during storage. 


A candy base was also prepared with equal volume of un- 
concentrated Elberta peach pulp and plum pulp (from mixed 
varieties), plus 1 per cent by weight of powdered apple pectin 
containing 80 per cent of pectin. The pectin was dissolved in 
water before addition to the pulp. This product also gave satis- 
factory jelly centers when concentrated to 222-223° F. with an 
equal weight of sugar. The unsweetened pulp was canned in 


the same manner as the plum candy base and has retained its 
jellying power and flavor satisfactorily for two years. 


The inner surface of the cans shows considerable etching 
after two years’ storage, and 1 per cent of the cans have become 
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hydrogen swells. After one year’s storage, there was very little 
evidence of action on the tin plate and-there were no hydrogen 
swells. 


At the present time, most candy makers use starch, agar 
agar and gelatin in preparing jelly centers. Some make 
use of fruit pulp with or without the addition of jellying sub- 
stances. A large proportion of glucose is used in such candies 
and is desirable because it prevents crystallizing. Several man- 
ufacturers stated that they have used plum pulp for jelly centers 
and found it satisfactory. Its use for candy centers is, there- 
fore, not entirely new and possibly it could be introduced to the 
commercial manufacturers as well as to housewives. 

The candy base is excellent for jam if 1% to 2 parts of sugar 
is added to 1 part by weight of the pulp and the mixture cooked 
to the desired consistency. Because of its double utility it should 
appeal particularly to housewives. 


Its cost is moderate. The yield of plum pulp concentrated 
2:1 is about 100 gallons, or about 400 No. 2% cans per ton ot 
fresh fruit. With fruit at $15 per ton, 400 cans at $14.00, labor 
estimated at $6.00 and other costs at 2c per can or $8.00 per ton, 
the cost for 400 cans of pulp would be $43.00, or about 11c a can. 
One No. 2% can yields about 3 pounds of candy. At a retail 
cost of 20c per can for the pulp and 15c for the sugar used, the 
cost of materials for 1 pound of candy would be about 12c. 

The plum candy is pleasing in flavor and, because of its 
acidity and large proportion of fruit, should be more wholesome 
than plain sugar candies. Because of its cheapness, ease of 
utilization, pleasing flavor and health appeal, the canned candy 
base should find favor, if not for commercial use, at least for 
home use. 

Possibly for confectioner’s use the pulp should be concen- 
trated with glucose and cane sugar to the jellying point, poured 
into forms and allowed to solidify to slabs, dusted with powdered 
sugar or starch and packed in boxes between paraffin paper. The 
confectioner would then have only to cut the slabs into pieces, 
roll them in sugar and pack in boxes for sale. This was done 
experimentally. 

Syrup for Beverage and Table Use—From several varieties 
of plums which yielded red juices, syrups suitable for fountain 
and for domestic use were prepared. Syrup made from white 
varieties was not very attractive in appearance. 

Because of its very high acidity and deep color, the Blue 
Diamond variety was used in a semi-commercial scale experi- 
ment, although in a small scale test the Satsuma was found to 
give a syrup of more pronounced flavor. 


Approximately 300 pounds of the plums were placed in a 
jelly kettle with water to cover (about 10 gallons) and heated 
to 180° F. for 30 minutes. This softened the fruit thoroughly 
and caused the water to dissolve the color from the skins. The 
hot mixture was placed in sugar bags of double thickness and 
allowed to drain about 15 hours. The juice so obtained was 
filtered through a jelly bag. The yield was at the rate of about 
160 gallons per ton of fresh fruit. It would have been consid- 
erably greater if pressure could have been applied. 

The juice was of 8° Balling and contained 1.25 per cent acid 
(as citric); juice expressed from crushed whole plums of an- 
other variety (Grand Duke) not admixed with water was 17° 
Balling and 1.45 per cent acid. 


To this juice sugar was added to increase the Balling de- 
gree from the original 8° to 35° Balling. It was sealed cold in 
12-ounce crown finish bottles and hot in No. 10 cans and pas- 
teurized at 180° F. for 40 minutes. The juice in the bottles re- 
tained its color satisfactory for more than a year, but that in 
the tin rapidly changed to a muddy, light blue color. Bottled 
unsweetened juice did not retain its flavor and became rather 
astringent. The addition of sugar appears to be necessary. 

The sweetened juice made an excellent beverage when di- 
luted with 3 volumes of water and served ice cold. It was served 
in this form at the hotel soda fountain in Lincoln and proved 
popular. It was much improved by the addition,of 10 to 20 per 
cent of fresh orange juice. Because of its high acidity and deep 
color, it was found to be a good base for fruit punches. 

In preparing the fountain syrup on a commercial scale, it 
is recommended that a glass-lined or aluminum kettle instead 
of copper be used for heating the fruit in order to avoid loss of 
color, and that the juice be recovered from the heated fruit by 
pressing in a rack and cloth press instead of by draining through 
bags. Filtration through cotton filter pulp in a Kieffer, Cellulo 
or similar filter would give a clearer juice than was obtained by 
filtration through a felt bag. 

It is believed that the following estimates of the cost of ma- 
terials and manufacture are conservative: 
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Estimated cost of 

Item - syrup per quart 

bottle 
Fruit at $20.00 per ton and yield at 175 gallons 

Sager, at Te per 4.2c 
Manufacturing cost (labor, power, etc.).......... 2.5¢ 


Because of its successful trial sale as a fountain beverage 
at Lincoln, it is believed that a considerable quantity of sweet- 
ened juice could be sold in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 


leys for use in preparing summer beverages for fountain and 
home use. 


In addition to its suitability for beverage purposes, the 
syrup would be excellent for use in gelatin desserts, fruit cock- 
tails, pudding sauces (when thickened with starch) and for mak- 
ing jelly when pectin (such as Certo) and sugar are added. 

Canning—Some of the plums, particularly those too small 
for fresh packing, but free from blemishes, and those too ripe 
for fresh shipment, are satisfactory for canning purposes. Sev- 
eral varieties were canned, of these the Giant, on account of its 
large size and relatively low acidity, was the most satisfactory. 
The President, the Grand Duke, Santa Rosa, Wickson and Kelsey 


plums and the Sugar prune gave good dessert fruits when 
canned. 


In some experiments sweet varieties, such as the Giant plum 
and Sugar prunes were canned in plain syrup of 40° Balling and 
the sourer varieties, such as the Grand Duke, Santa Rosa and 
President, in 50° Balling. The fruit softens during sterilizing, 
and, on this account, the sterilizing period should be short—not 
more than 10 minutes at 212° F.—and cooling after sterilizing 


should be thorough. An exhaust of 6 minutes at 200-210° F. 
was used. 


In some experiments, spiced syrup was added to the fruit 
at the time of canning. The spiced plums were preferred to 
the unspiced by those who sampled them. Because of their nat- 
ural high acidity, it is not necessary to add vinegar to the spiced 
syrup as is done with peaches and pears. The recommended 
procedure is as follows: 


Sort, wash and can the fruit. Add a syrup of 40° Balling 
previously spiced by heating to boiling 20 gallons of syrup with 
12 ounces of ginger root, 14 ounces of whole cloves, 18 ounces 
stick cinnamon and 14 ounces whole allspice, allowing to stand 
8-12 hours and straining through cheese cloth to remove the 
spices. Exhaust 6 minutes. Seal Process 8-10 minutes at 
212° F. and cool thoroughly. 


Preserves—The sour varieties of plums gave fairly satisfac- 
tory preserves when boiled a short time, 4-5 minutes, with an 
equal weight of sugar and barely enough water to prevent 
scorching. The fruit was allowed to stand overnight in the 
syrup formed during cooking in order to permit absorption of 
the syrup by the fruit. The preserves were packed in 4-ounce 


and 8-ounce vacuum sealed jars and sterilized at 185° F. for 
40 minutes. 


It was found by A. W. Christie that most varieties could be 
peeled in the same manner as tomatoes—that is, by hand after 
heating in boiling water about 3 minutes and chilling in cold 
water. The peeled fruit was used experimentally in making pre- 
serves as described above and for packing in glass in a spiced 
syrup. This syrup was made with 16 pounds of sugar, 3 pints 
of 40-grain vinegar and 7 pints of water. To this quantity of 
syrup were added 1 ounce of ginger root, 2 ounces whole cloves 
and 3 ounces of stick cinnamon. The syrup and spices were 
brought to boiling for 2 or 3 minutes and allowed to stand over- 
night. The plums, both peeled and unpeeled, were heated to 
boiling in this syrup and allowed to stand overnight. They were 


then packed in vacuum sealed jars and sterilized at 185° F. for 
30 minutes. 


Plum preserves and jams are not in such great demand as 
those made from berries; nevertheless, the plum products are 
good for table use and can be made more cheaply than the berry 
products on account of the low cost of the cull plums. If sold 
at a low price, a considerable quantity of plums might be dis- 
posed of in the form of preserves and jam. 
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Dehydration*—Nine varieties of plums from Placer county 
were dehydrated experimentally and the cooking quality of the 
dehydrated products determined. The Santa Rosa, Blue Dia- 
mond, Wickson and Climax gave satisfactory dried products, 


with the Santa Rosa ranking first in quality. The Burbank, - 


Kelsey, Grand Duke and Giant gave only fair results, while the 
California Blue was very poor in quality after drying. 

The fruit used in these experiments was picked green for 
Eastern shipment and allowed to ripen in the crates. If allowed 
to ripen on the trees, it would have become richer in sugar and, 
therefore, of better drying quality. 

The immaturity of the fruit was reflected also in the yields; 
the drying ratios (ratio of fresh to dried weights) were high, 
varying from 4.3:1 to 6.8:1, averaging 5.3:1. French prunes 
average about 2.3:1. 

In preparing the plums for drying, it was found desirable 
to dip them in a boiling dilute lye solution (about %-% of 1 per 
cent) to check the skins. Exposure of the lye-dipped fruit to 
the fumes of burning sulphur for 30-60 minutes retained the 
natural color of the fruit and checked darkening. : 

A drying temperature of 150° F. was found best. Higher 
temperatures caused “bleeding’”’ of the fresh fruit and darken- 
ing near the end of the drying period. In order to have the 
fruit keep well, the moisture content of the dried product must 
be low, because the sugar content of the fruit renders it suscept- 
ible to molding. 

The cost of dehydrating would probably be about the same 
per great ton as for prunes, although greater per dry ound, 
because of the higher drying ratio of the plums. <A. W. Christie 
estimates the direct dehydrating cost at about 1 cent per pound 
and costs of maintaining a plant, processing, packing, selling, 
ete., at 4-5 cents per dry pound additional. On this basis, the 
dried plums would have to sell wholesale at 10 cents a pound 
to return .the grower $15.00-$20.00 per green ton. 

Dehydrated plums would probably have to compete with 
dried prunes and, since the plums require the addition of sugar 
and prunes do not, they would be at a considerable disadvantage. 
However, the dehydrated plums are excellent as a raw material 
for the making of jam, jelly and preserves and for use in pies— 
for which the sweet varieties of dried prunes are not well 
adapted. Like all new products, dehydrated plums would re- 
quire advertising to introduce them successfully. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. List of Preducts—During the 19238, 1924 and 1925 sea- 
sons various products were prepared from cull shipping plums. 
A list of these products and estimated cost of each is given in 
the accompanying table. 


Container Estimated cost of 
Product recommended production 
Frozen crushed plums}5 gallan tins and 50]2%c per pound or 22c 
for jam and jelly gallon barrels per gallon. 
Gutter and jam...... No. 1 tall and No. 10|No. 1 tall can, 7.5c; 


cans; 8 & 16 oz. jars No. 10 cans, 69c; 8- 


oz. jar, 6c; 16-0z. 


jar, ilc. 
Plum jam pulp....... No. 21%, No. 10 and 5|No. 2% can, 8%c; No. 
gauon cans 10 can, 27%c; 5- 


gallon can, $1.50. 
Plum-peach jam pulp. | No. 2144, No. 10 and No. 2% can, 8%c; No. 
gallon cans 10 can, 29°: 5-gal- 
lon can, $1.55. 


oz. and 16 oz. jars;|8-oz. jar, 7c; 16-oz. 

No. 10 cans jer. lic; No. 10 can, 
Cc. 

12 oz. bottles: quart | 12-0z. bottle, 5c; quart 
hottles and 5 gallon bottle. 13c; 5-gallon 
lacquered cans can, $1.70. 

1 nound boxes......... per pound. 

Candy base .....<<s. No. 2144 & No. 10 cans. | No. 2% can, 11¢c; No. 

10 can. 35¢. 

Beverage syrup.......| Ot. and gall. bottles.. | Quart, 18.6c: gal., 68c. 

8 oz. and 16 oz. jars... | 8-oz. jar, 7c; 16-oz. 

jar. 11c. 

Canned plums......... 2% eans.......... No. 2% can, 8-10c. 

Dehydrated plums....|1 and 5 Ib. cartons....|1 pound carton. 9-10e; 


5-lb. carton. 43-47c. 


2. Freezing Storage—Cull plums may be crushed in an 


erdinary apple crusher and packed in barrels or 5-gallon cans 
and stored indefinitely at a freezing temperature for use in jams 
‘nd jellies. After removal from storage the fruit will keep at 
least one week in 50-gallon barrels. This makes possible its 


* The experiments on dehydration were made by Prof. A. W. 


Christie, te whom thanks are due for data on dehydration used 
in this publication. 
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transportation to consideroble distances without additional re- 
frigeration. This method is recommended above all others for 
preserving plums for use in jam factories on the Pacific Coast. 

3. Butter and Jam—Cull plums of sound quality are as 
good as higher priced first-quality plums for use in jam and 
butter and should find a considerable market for use in low- 
priced jams and butters. Cull shipping peaches may be used 
with the plums to advantage. 

4. Jam Pulp—A low-priced jam pulp suitable for home and 
factory use may be prepared from cull plums by heating until 
soft and pulping through a coarse tomato pulper screen or, 
preferably, a special very coarse screen in a tomato pulp finisher. 
This product could probably be retailed for 15 cents per No. 2% 
(quart) can. Peach pulp from cull shipping peaches added to 
the plum pulp improves the flavor. 

5. Jelly—Cull plums are perfectly satisfactory for jelly 
making. Varieties yielding red juice high in acidity such as 
Blue Diamond, Santa Rosa, Satsuma and California Blue are 
recommended in preference to white varieties. 

6. Jelly Juice—A low priced, but excellent juice for jelly 
may be prepared from cull plums by cooking the fruit, extract- 
ing the juice as for jelly making and pasteurizing it in bottles 
for home and factory use. Sugar is added by the user. 

7. Candy and. Candy Base—Plum pulp concentrated 2:1 
makes an excellent candy center when cooked to 222° F. with 
an equal weight of sugar. The pulp may be canned without 
sugar for use by confectioners and housewives. Jam pulp may 
be used for the same purpose. 

8. Beverage Syrup—Red plum juice sweetened with cane 
sugar to 35° Balling is an excellent base for summer beverages. 
; ene find a ready market in the hot interior vallews of the 

tate. 

9. Preserves—Both plain and spiced preserves of good 
quality can be made from unblemished cull plums by standard 
formulae. 

10. Canning—Several varieties of unblemished cull ship- 
ping plums were found thoroughly satisfactory for canning for 
dessert purposes. A spiced syrup is recommended. The larger 
varieties are probably to be preferred for canning. 

11. Dehydrated Plums—Most varieties of cull plums give 
fairly satisfactory dehydrated products, but the yield is low. 
The dried fruit is very tart and requires the addition of sugar 
when cooked for sauce or jam. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that plum growers and shippers arrange 
with existing fruit products establishments for the trial produc- 
tion of several of the most promising products described in this 
bulletin and that their marketability and profitability be reter- 
mined by trial sales. 

For such trials frozen plums in barrels, plum butter, plum 
jam pulp, plum jelly juice and plum beverage syrup are recom- 
mended. These products are listed in the order of their sup- 
posed desirability and chance of commercial success. 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTY INTO BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 


EVISED import duty on jellies, candied or crystal- 
lized fruits imported into British Honduras have 
been made effective February 10, 1926, states 

American Vice Consul E. A. Bennet, Belise, British 
Honduras, in a report received in the Foodstuffs Div- 
ision of the Department of Commerce. The old tariff 
for jellies, eandied or crystallized fruits was 20 per cent 
advalorem and the preferential tariff was 10 per cent 
ad valorem, the new import tariff for these commodi- 
ties is now placed at 30 per cent ad valorem and the 
preferential tariff is 15 per cent ad valorem. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


e e 

A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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High Speed Automatic Strip Feed Presses 


These machines are liberally proportioned and 
accurately built, insuring long life. When used 
for the production of sanitary cans they are 
sometimes arranged with curler and stacker and 
the ends are then ready for the compound apply- 
ing machine. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for large 
production — Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and 
Foot operated equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Patented 


Next Season’s Catsup Pack! 


Do you want to take the worries out of catsup 
filling - operate continuously - fill without slop or waste - 
no filling of broken bottles? 


Do you want to rinse and sterilize bottles in a 
simpler, more dependable way - with less trouble - 
without breakage? 


Then get the Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer 
and the Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine - 
the standard unit in many plants. 


Action now will insure delivery in ample time. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Controlling Fruit Flies In Cherry Orchards 
By Dr. P. J. Parrott 
New York Agricultural aie: Station Geneva, N. Y. 


[Note—Dr. Parrott gave these particulars be- 
fore the Western Canners Association, last fall, 
and again spoke to the Fruit Section at the Louis- 
ville Convention. We believe the cherry growers 
will find it of most service now, just before the 
cherry season arrives. It is timely advice on an 
important subject—THE EDITOR. ] 


HE discussion of this subject is prompted by two consider- 
i ations: That in those areas where the fruit fly or cherry 
maggot is of primary importance canners who are striv- 
ing for a superior pack of sweet and sour cherries should have 
a clear understanding of the activities of the pest as well as the 
essential control measures to secure efficient protection. And 
closely correlated with the foregoing assumption that, while it 
is the task of the grower to grow cherries suitable for market- 
ing purposes, the production of a sufficient volume of fruit of a 
desirable quality is really a community enterprise. Of neces- 
sity the canning trade is vitally interested in such an under- 
taking, and when a problem of the nature of controlling the 
cherry maggot confronts the industry, perhaps no individual 
can contribute more towards its solution than an intelligent 
canner. 


Keeping in mind the chief objects of this presentation, at- 
tention is directed to the following points: 


1. The fruit fly in relation to cherry culture. 

2. Susceptibility of the insect to arsenicals. 

3. Co-operative efforts to secure more efficient protection 
of orchards. 

4. Maximum control secured with spray and dust mixtures, 

5. Directions relative to treatment and spray chart. 

6. Supplementary control measures. 


The experimental data cited in this account are derived 
largely from the studies undertaken by the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., as reported by H. 
Glasgow and F. L. Gambrill in Circular No. —, a copy of which 
can be secured on application. 


Growth and Maturity of Cherry Fruits in Relation to 


Fruit Flies. 

The expression “cherry maggot” as used commonly conveys 
the impression that only one species is involved. As a matter 
of fact two species attack both sour and sweet cherries, one 
known as the “White Banded Fruit Fly” (Rhagoletis cingulata) 
easily recognized by the white bands across the abdomen and 
the transverse black bands on the wings, and the other the 
“Black Bodied Fly” (Rhagoletis fausta), differing from the for- 
mer by the absence of white lines on the abdomen, with the black 
markings on the wings forming a connected, irregular dark 
area. These characters cause the fly to present a darker ap- 


pearance than the associated form. Since the activities of the. 


two insects are so similar they may, for all practical purposes, 
os regarded as one species, and this plan will be followed here- 
after. 

In common with many other species of insects, the cherry 
insect passes through four stages, namely: egg, larva or mag- 
got, pupa or puparium (comparable to the chrysalis stage of 
caterpillars), and adult. On making their escape from cherry 
fruits during the latter part of June or July, the maggots seek 
the soil and bury themselves to a depth of one or two inches, 
where they change to small brown, oval bodies or about the 
length and color of apple seeds. In this stage they remain until 
the following summer. About the time that cherries are the size 
of the nail of the little finger, but before there are any visible 
evidences of the ripening of cherry fruits the pupae in the earth 
give rise to flies which work their way to the surface of the 
ground, and then by means of their wings seek the friendly 
shelter afforded by the foliage and fruit of the cherry tree. The 
appearance of the flies marks the beginning of a period when 


the work of the insect conflicts with the interests of both the 
grower and canner. 


At this point we may well pause to consider two habits of 
the fly: (1), how does it feed, and (2), how and where does it lay 


its eggs. Knowledge of the former explains how the insect is 
combated, while that of the latter shows how tne maggots hap- 
pen to get into cherry fruits. The flies secure their food from 
substances on. the surface of the foliage and fruit. Observations 
of the insects show that by means of their flexible sucking bill 
they lick in a vigorous, greedy manner the surfaces of the 
leaves and young cherry fruits. The juice flowing from the 
punctures in the cherries is similarly attractive to the creatures. 
The lapping habits of the flies suggested that an application of 
an arsenical to cherry trees should prove toxic to the insects and 
experience has shown, as will be considered with greater detail 
later, that this practice is by all odds the most efficient and eco- 
nomical method of control. 

_ Turning now to.the other activity of the fly, it should be re- 
membered that the flies are responsible for the presence of the 
maggots in the cherries. The infestation takes place in this 
way: After their emergence from the ground and after spend- 
ing several days as previously described, the flies begin to de- 
posit their eggs. These are inserted just beneath the skin of 
the fruit. In less than a week the eggs hatch into tiny mag- 
gots. These burrow about the pit and through the flesh of the 
fruit, and if infestation is extensive, the cherry caves in at the 
side. Often the rupturing of the skin of the fruit permits infec- 
tion with rot-producing organisms. Should the season prove 
favorable for both the maggot and rot and if through careless- 
ness or neglect they are allowed to go unchecked infested fruits 
become a sticky, foul-smelling and most uninviting mass. If any 
cherries remain unscathed the cost of salvaging them is likely 
as not to be greater than the crop is worth. 


The maggots feed for two or three weeks on the inside of 
the fruit and, when mature, are white or cream color and about 
one-fourth of an inch in length, resembling somewhat large 
grains of rice. Some individuals begin to leave the fruit about 
the time of the last pickings of the Early Richmond cherry or 
the beginning of the harvesting of the Montmorency, although 
the bulk of the maggots do not generally leave the fruit until 
two or three weeks later. With this, as with other activities of 
the insect, there is considerable variation, accordiug to seasonal 
conditions. But since eggs are being laid even as late as the 
period of harvesting Montmorencies and Morellos, maggots of 
different sizes may usually be found in ripe cherries as long as 
any hang on the trees. On leaving the fruit the maggot drops 
to the ground and, as previously described, burrows one or two 
inches in the soil, where it changes to a pupa. In this stage it 
remains until the following spring. The activities of the flies 
with respect to egg laying and the occurrence of the maggots in 
Montmorency cherries are shown graphically in Chart [. 


Susceptibility of the Flies to Arsenicals. 


That the cherry fruit fly is susceptible to arsenicals was 
established in 1912 by Illingsworth under the direction of Prof. 
Glenn W. Herrick, of Cornell University, and the results of 
these tests were corroborated by Prof. Lawson VUaesar, of the 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. Commercial growers 
grasped quickly the advantages of this method of treatment as 
compared with existing practices, and now applications of ar- 
senicals constitute the chief means of reliance in combating the 
insect. However, the discovery of maggots in canned cherries 
in 1923 by food inspectors raised in emphatic form the question 
if, spraying with arsenicals was really as efficient as was gener- 
ally supposed by experimental workers and, if so, what was the 
true explanation of the occurrence of maggots in cherries deliv- 
ered to canning factories from orchards that supposedly had 
been well sprayed? Obviously, canners desire a product abso- 
lutely free from infestation or as free as is commercially fea- 
sible. Perfection, however, is seldom if ever attained in combat- 
ing pests of primary importance. While it has generally been 
assumed that spraying as practiced by progressive orchardists 
affords a large amount of protection, there was, strange to say, 
very little knowledge relative to the degree of control that was 
secured on an average, and still more uncertainty regarding the 
maximum amount possible by existing practices or by improve- 
ments in current methods of treatment. Then, again, dusting 
as a means of control has gradually gained in popularity with 
certain growers, especially those owning large plantings. Since 
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CONTINUOUS COOKER 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 


TOMATO MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman Company 


SCALDER & INSPECTION Berlin, Wis. 
ROLLER TABLE 


Tri-States Salesman:—H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 


COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY CANNING PLANT. 


solicits inquiries regarding 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


This Company was organized by and is under the 
personal supervision of Thomas A. Scott, for 
twenty-five years the General Manager of the now 
liquidated Chisholm-Scott Company. 


| VINERS, FEEDERS and UNDER CARRIER SEPARATORS. 


All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


391 W. Spring Street ‘3 COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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PEELING TABLE 
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shipments of fruit from orchards that had been dusted were, on 
the whole, not quite so free from infestation as those from 
sprayed orchards, there was a request for information from both 


canners and growers relative to the value of dust mixture in- 


combating the maggot. Questions such as these led to the de- 
mand, especially on the part of the canning interests, for a re- 
investigation of the problem, considering particularly the con- 
trol of the insect with spray and dust mixtures with reference 
to the needs of the industry for standards of efficiency that 
would permit none, or at the most, only a small amount of in- 
festation. 

In view of the acute situation that confronted our canners, 
two courses of action were considered desirable: (1), to under- 
take a campaign among growers recommending the treatment 
of cherry orchards with the materials that experience had sug- 
gested as most promising; and (2) to ascertain the maximum 
efficiency of spray and dust mixtures and, if existing practices 
proved inadequate, to develop if possible methods which would 
more nearly meet the requirements. 


Co-operative Efforts to Secure Protection of Cherry Orchards. 


To canners who desire an immediate improvement in the con- 
dition of the cherry crop in their area, attention is called to the 
fact that perhaps no phase of the efforts undertaken in New 
York have had a greater influence on growers than the spray 
campaigns launched under the direction of the spray specialists 
assigned to the Farm bureaus in the leading cherry-growing 
counties. In advance of the spray season meetings were held by 
canners interested in the project, as well as-the growers. In 
some instances both groups participated in the same conference, 
the growers being invited as guests of the officers of the local 
canning company. At these meetings the need of more careful 
spraying was urged and information given relative to the essen- 
tial steps to obtain efficient control. As the time of spraying 
approached special instructions were sent to all growers, and in 
many instances the canners themselves wrote letters to the grow- 
ers urging their co-operation, with which there was included a 
copy of the official spray schedule. In various orchards in dif- 
ferent areas cages were erected to trap the flies as they emerged 
from the ground, by which means it was possible to time the 
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treatments more accurately. Generally speaking, these efforts 
were heartily supported by both canners and growers, and dur- 
ing recent years few, if any, efforts of this sort in behalf of an 
agricultural industry have rendered so. much good to interested 
parties in so short a time. Through this means a large amount 
of evidence was produced showing that timely and thorough 
spraying affords a high degree of protection. Orchard after 
orchard sprayed according to instructions was compared wit) 
untreated plantings. The sprayed fruit ranged from 0 to 3 per 
cent infestation as a rule, with occasional yields running as high 
as 5 per cent, while the cherries from untreated orchards varied 
from 40 to 65 per cent infestation on an average, in some in- 
stances reaching higher figures. The rata bearing on the sus- 
ceptibility of the insect are so extensive and the results obtained 
in one area display such harmony with the achievements of inde- 
pendent efforts in other sections that is is deemed unnecessary to 
present detailed statistics. The strongest proof of the reliability 
of the evidence bearing on the control of the maggot is the recent 
decision of canners, backed by the approval of the more intelli- 
gent growers, to refuse to contract for cherries from unsprayed 
orchards or even to accept cherries from sprayed orchards if 
there are evidences of an appreciable amount of infestation. 
Information relative to these matters is readily available upon 
application to canners in our area who pack any considerable 
quantity of scour cherries. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 


LeROY, NEW YORK 


Developers, Introducers, and Growers of seed 
beans of best varieties for canners’ use. 


Mr. Calvin N. Keeney has originated, perfected and introduced 
more desirable new varieties of beans than all other bean grow- 
ers in the world. Of the fourteen varieties Mr. Keeney has ori- 
ginated, he especially recommends for canners’ use Keeney’s 
Stringless Green Refugee, Burpee’s New Kidney Wax, and 
Keeney’s New White Seeded Stringless Refugee Wax. 


N. B. Keeney & Son Inc. also specialize in canners’ peas of var- 
ieties best suited forcanners’ use, and of highest grade of purity. 


Write for prices of spot stock, and for future contract orders. 


N. B. KEENEY & SON Inc. 
LeRoy, New York 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LEWIS CUTTER 


— FOR —_ 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Autention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. ; 


E. J. LEWIS _Middleport, N. Y. 


OUR SQUARE CAN CHALLENGE 


fe: BODY-MAKER AND DOUBLE-SEAMER COMBINED 
70 CANS WITH FALSE SEAM PER MINUTE. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
CHICAGO 


210 N. Ashland Avenue 


The Double Seamer is 
made in three sizes — 
Nos. 53, 54 and 58, 
and will seam ends up 
to square. 
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FUTURES WORTH CONSIDERING. 
WELL-KNOWN Wisconsin brokerage firm re- 


minds their customers that there may be a “kick” . 


in not buying futures now. They say: 
Waukesha, Wis., March 19, 1926. 

Dear Mr. Buyer: Maybe you are a gambler. The 
biggest speculative proposition in our minds today is 
Florida real estate, next comes the Canada gold rush, 
but the one we are most interested in is the Wisconsin 
Canned Food situation. Perhaps you have a good rea- 
son why you are not placing your future order on Wis- 
consin canned foods today, and probably you think 
prices are going to be lower than they are at the pres- 
ent time. 

Today’s prices on the list we are sending you are 
lower on all items than they ever have been since 1919. 
You and ourselves know just as much about what is 
going to happen between now and June Ist as the 
packer does himself. It is only a guess, and we, who 
are in close touch with the situation, are not afraid to 
tell you that we feel positive prices will not remain as 
they are. There is every indication they will advance 
either by June 1st or immediately after the pack has 
started. The entire State of Wisconsin is covered with 
a sheet of ice at least four to six inches deep. It is the 
middle of March, and we are today having a severe 
snowstorm which is general throughout the state. It 
will take two weeks before the frost comes out of the 
ground. Then the land must be ploughed and dragged, 
seeding operations must start and the seed will go into 
the ground at least two weeks late. 

Because of the tremendous pack of peas we had 
last year and the low market that prevailed after the 
pack, every packer in the State of Wisconsin has re- 
duced his acreage from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Most anything can happen to the growing crop 
from that time on until it is ready to be put in the can, 
which will revive prices. You cannot afford to take 
chances on your full requirements until that time, and 
we suggest that you give this matter of purchasing 
future Wisconsin canned foods considerable serious 
thought right now. There is no reason on earth why 
you cannot estimate your requirements and place a 
future order for one-half of what you think you will 
need. Then, if you want to gamble on the balance, that 
is your business. 

Should we have a hot, dry summer or a cold, wet 
summer, naturally the chances are all Wisconsin can- 
ned foods will be affected. On the contrary, should we 
have desirable weather and a big pack of peas from the 
acreage that is planted, this will affect the quality the 
same as it did in 1925, and fancy peas will be a scarce 
article again and prices will be higher. We are not 
asking you to place your order in full, but if you take 
care of half your requirements at these low prices, you 
will only have to pay the long price on the other half, 
and you will be making a good profit on your future 
purchases. 

You may think there are plenty of peas in the 
state today, and that the packers are going to be over- 
stocked, but this is not true. We admit there are quite 
a few peas left in first hands today, but we have been 
selling them very freely all during the last two months 
and the goods that we are selling are sub-standard and 
poor quality grades. There are no fancy peas. In fact, 
we did not have sufficient strictly fancy peas to make 
deliveries on future contracts last year. It is a known 
fact that the grade of Wisconsin goods last year was 
lower than ever before. 
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We still have before us three months of heavy 
consumption, which will tear down our present stock 
in such shape that by the time we come into the pack 
the holdings will be practically cleaned up. 


If you do not care to buy at this time you have > 
some good reason, and probably it is due to some local 
condition in your section of the country. We are going 
to ask you to please be kind enough to tell us why you 
are not placing your future orders. 

If every buyer would wait until after the pack of 
peas for his requirements, and all of them come in at 
once, the rush and excitement would have a tendency 
to increase the prices. You also will then be taking a 
chance of not getting the quality you desire, and on the 
contrary, if you place your future order now, you will 
get the pick of the pack, which is always given on fu- 
ture purchases. 

We have a representative in your territory, and 
when he calls on you the next time take up the question 
of future Wisconsin canned foods with him, and we 
feel that you should be ready to give him a future or- 
der. STAUB RICHARDSON CO. 


THE SARDINE MARKET OF CHILE. 


ANNED fish are best introduced into the markets 
& of Chile through the medium of manufacturers’ 

representative, who carries no stocks, but sells 
to the large importers for direct importation, receiving 
remuneration on a commission basis, writes American 
Consul General C. F. Deichman, Valparaiso, Chile, in a 
letter to a private firm, which has just been received in 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


During 1923 the total imports of canned sardines 
amounted to 1,700,474 pounds valued at $207,636. 
Spain ranked first as supplying Chile with 668,011 
pounds; the United States second, with 526,765 pounds, 
and Norway ranked third, with 380,710 pounds. The 
remainder was supplied by thirteen other countries. 

During 1924, the last year for which official sta- 
tistics are available, the total imports of canned sar- 
dines increased to 1,987,619 pounds valued at $234,354. 
The United States ranked first as a supplier with 783,- 
550 pounds, Spain second with 696,109 pounds, and 
Norway third with 375,946 pounds. The remainder 
was credited to twelve other countries. 

Figures compiled in the Foodstuffs Division show 
that the exports of canned sardines during 1925 to 


Chile amounted to 638,507 pounds with a value of 
$50,211. 


PRICE CONTROL FEATURES ON NEW BRAND 
OF CONDENSED MILK. 


RICE control by the manufacturer has had an im- 
portant bearing upon the introduction of a brand 
of evaporated and condensed milk into British 

Columbia, a market already familiar with other brands, 
writes American Assistant Trade Commissioner T. R. 
Wilson, Ottawa, Canada, in a report to the Foodstuffs 
Division of the Department of Commerce. Jobbers and 
retailers were carrying several brands, but were selling 
so close to cost that they had lost interest. Price cut- 
ting had increased to such an extent that dealers were 
becoming desperate. 


The representative of the new brand met the Gro- 
cers’ Section of the Retail Merchants Association in 
Vancouver and proposed the sale of his company’s milk 
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They’re Engineered! 


H & D “Maximum Strength” 
Canned Goods Boxes are engi- 
neered. The actual economy of 
package-miles is carefully built 
into them. That’s one of the rea- 
sons why they are made “40% 
stronger.” Write for samples.. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process: 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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Southern 
Cans 


Will soon be made 
in the 


Gibbs Industrial 
Building 


3500 E. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 
Facilities 


Southern Can 
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on a fair margin. They accepted and pledged them- 
‘selves to support the plan, and as a result the com- 
pany’s quota for the year was thrice exceeded and only 
once was the price cut. In this case all of the offending 
merchants’ supply was purchased by the manufacturer 
and he was refused further deliveries. 


The benefits of this trading policy lay in the intro- 
duction of this brand of milk into the market. Also aii 
of the retailers found that they were making a better 
margin of profit on all brands of canned milk. The saie 
of the new brand is still improving each month, and a 
similar drive is now being planned in another import- 
ant market of Canada. In the first case the Retail Mer- 
chants Association was strongly organized, but in the 
new market there is no such forceful organization and 
the problem will be more acute. 


Retail merchants are greatly interested in the 
scheme and many conferences are to be devoted to the 
problem in the forthcoming convention of the Ontario 
Grocers’ Section of the Retail Merchants Association, 
to be held shortly in Toronto. The particular question 
is the fair margin of profit for the retailer. The price 
must not be too high or it will fail to be attractive to 
the consumer, and it must not be too low, or the retail- 
ers will lose interest. 


NORWEGIAN SARDINE INDUSTRY FOR 1925. 


URING 1925 the fishing and canning industries 
of the Stavanger district had various difficulties 
to contend with, and results for the year were 
unsatisfactory, especially in contrast with the banner 
year of 1924, writes American Consul H. C. von Struve, 


ditions. 


| viner each season. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., 


Also Manufacturers of Ensilage 


Established 1886 
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Stavenger, Norway, in a report received in the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce. In 
comparing the quantity and value of all classes of sar- 
dines received at the canneries ‘for the past seven 
years, the amount for 1925 in quantity has been less in 
only two years, namely, 1918, when only 12,924,920 
pounds were received, and in 1923, when 11,134,700 
pounds were received. The amount brought to the can- 
neries in 1925 was 14,034,166 pounds, with a value of 
$244,492. The value of the 1925 catch represents the 
lowest amount received for any catch for the past 
eleven years. 

The difficulties were due principally to a lack of de- 
mand in the market of the world for the products of the 
industry, caused chiefly by the large quantities that 
had been expected during the previous years and had 
glutted the markets; to this was added the constant 
rise in value of the Norwegian crown during the year, 
— militated against the sale of Norwegian prod- 
ucts. 


The catch of brisling, which is the most important 
fish handled by the industry in this district, was re- 
duced by a labor strike in the canneries from July 13 to 
September 8, during the principal part of the brisling 
fishing season, that made it impossible for the canners 
to take the quantities of fish that would have been han- 
dled otherwise and brought about the export of around 
2,203,800 pounds of fresh brisling, principally to Ger- 
many. Early in the season the laborers, in view of the 
low prices of canned products and the other difficulties 
that faced the canners, had agreed to a 10 per cent re- 
duction of the wage scale that ruled in 1924. They be- 
came dissatisfied with the reduction, however, and 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


| | 
Til nechex Ideal Viners during the past nine seasons 
have demonstrated their superiority under all con- 

Their use insures more thorough hulling, | 
on any condition or variety of peas or beans, than is | 
possible with the use of any other viner. | 

ings effected amount to several hundred dollars per 


The sav- 


Kewaunee, Wis. | 


Distributors and Chain Adjusters. 
Incorporated 1924 
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Breeders of Better Seeds 


Rich, creamy, slender oval pods, 5 to 6° 
inches in length, free from rust, perfectly. 
straight and entirely stringless. 

Seed: white, with very small, black eye. 
Plant: robust, about 18 inches high, erect, 
bushy, and very prolific. 

We know of mo wax variety more desir- 
able for Canner’s use. 


Tells 


Reg. Trade Mark 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
: Breeders and Growers 

OTHER WAX VARIETIES CHICAGO, ILL. 
Webber Wax Wardwells, Kidney Wax, Stringless Refugee Wax. 


“NOW BOOKING CONTRACTS FOR 1926 CROP DELIVERY” 


THE NEW HANSEN CORN FILLER 
4 IS 
7 THE LAST WORD IN SANITATION— 


The New Hansen Corn Filler can be taken apart for 
cleaning without so much as the turing of a thumb 
nut. By simply lifting the pistons and multiple cylinder 
out of its casing, the whole machine is exposed for 
washing and sterilization. 


Every surface is readily accessible, there being no 
corners in which corn may collect and sour. No scrap- 
ing with knives or scrubbing with brushes. 


The entire process of washing and thorough steriliz- 
ing may be-accomplished in about five minutes. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. Cedarburg, Wisconsin 


| ood | | 
ROGERS IMPROVED KIDNEY WAX 
1 
AY 
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made a demand for a return to the former wage scale, 
which demand the canners did not feel able to grant. 
In consequence of this difference a strike was declared 
and continued through the principal part of the brisling 
fishing season, and fishing had to be curtailed to corre- 
spond to the small quantities that could be handled by 
the few canners who continued operations or that could 
be exported fresh. 


NEW WEAPON IN CORN BORER WORK. 


Early Maturing Varieties and Commercial Fertilizer 
Enlisted in Fight. 


HE effect of commercial fertilizers as a factor in 

f the control of the European corn borer will be 

tested out at one or more of the middle-western 

experiment stations, according to recent announcement 
of tentative plans. 


One of the principal efforts towards successful con- 
trol of the westward-moving corn scourge is that of de- 
veloping quick-maturing corn varieties, so that delayed 
plantings will escape the egg-laying moths whose eggs 
hatch out the ravaging borers. 


“While we are quite sure from practical observa- 
tion that date of maturity of the corn crop may be ad- 
vanced as much as ten days to two weeks. and while a 
considerable amount of data has been collected at this 
station upon date of maturity of corn upon variously 
fertilized plots. nothing has been published along this 
line from this station,” one prominent agronomist 
states. 
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Fire, poisons, parasites, birds and other agencies 
are already being used or tested in controlling the 
borer. Quick maturity through early varieties and use 
of the right fertilizing materials offer other practical 
control weapons. As another investigator believes, “I 
would say that undoubtedly anything that will hasten 
development and bring about earlier maturity will be 
a in lessening the injury done by his dreaded in- 
sect.” 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 
Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 
Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


PHIL.EMRICH. 


MANUFACTURER 
CANNERS'»*° PACKERS” 
ANIVES -APRONS 

—— SUPPLIES 


MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


> 


OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


Cans —scientifically manufactered. 


Clos 1 n g Mach 1 Mes—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service —Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SAVING SAFETY manufac- 
$680,820.00 = 


is the 1925 insurance saving for Canners 
who have carried their fire insurance 
with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU Robins-Beckett 


Can Cleaner. 


Liquid and Soup Filler 


Thissaving, the largest ever returned, 
is further proof that this plan is con- 
tinuing to furnish the most satisfactory Pear Paring 
insurance for the Canning Industry. Machines. 


Pear Corers. 


Write for our general 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 


. Process Kettles 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore Md. 


Complete Plants Furnished 


= — — 


PEA GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colessus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


_ This ie a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
: what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Graders, very good condition, 
located in Wisconsin. 
Address Box A-1358 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two Colossus pea graders in good condi- 
tion. One standard size complete with feeder, the other 
one a special size, used for taking out the No. 5 size before 
the peas pass to the standard grader, length over all 16 ft. 
8in. Also one Monitor Sprayer Washer and cleaner. 
Will sell cheap if taken promptly. 

The Cazenovia Canning Co., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. | 


FOR SALE— 
Knapp Labeling Machine for 2s, 24s, 3s. 
Hydraulic Cider Pressg15 barrel day capacity 
35 gal. copper kettle 
3 Ayars Measure Rotary Tomato Fillers 
7 Boutell Apple Parers 
Can Elevator to unload cans from cars 
Cyclone Pulp Machine 
15 H. P. Horizontal steam Engine 
Robins Scalder and Washer 
Srague 100 Peeler Conveyor 
Address Box A- 1391 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— Ams No. 98 No. 128 Closing Machines. 
U. S. Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Boiler, 64 four inch tubes, manufactured 
by Farquhar, York, Pennsylvania. Used in canning factory 
taken over by Government in war times. Has sen very 
little service. Inspection invited. Will be sold cheap con- 
sistent with real value. 

Camp Meade Salvage Co., Camp Meade, Maryland. 
Phone: Laurel 702 


FOR SALE—1 6” Bley ator eyor 
for 100 ft. span with Hansen Boot $250.00). 
Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Here is a real bargain. A Monitor Wood 
Frame Style C Blancher, 1925 model, never used, complete 
with variable speed. The first offer of $650.00 cash takes 
it. Absolutely guaranteed new and unused. 

Address Box A- 1390 ¢ care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Apple canning outfit: 2 Coons eee ad 
Corers; one 18 foot steam blancher; one 18 foot steam Ex- 
haust Box; one-half ton Peerless Screw Hoist; one four 
wheel trolley; one steam jacketed copper kettle; two 40x60 
open kettles with steam cross; one 18-20 HP Boiler. _Bar- 
gain prices. : 
S. Pickens, Berlin, Maryland 


FOR SALE— 

Lye Peach Peeler 

Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 

Peach Grader 

Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 

Burt Boxer 

Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 

Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
2 Cuykendall Corn Mixers 
2 Sprague-Reynolds Thistle Separators 
Will make low price for prompt shipment. 
Address Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—A Filler, preferably Elgin make, suitable for 
filling Jam or Chili Sauce in 8 to 16 cunce bottles. State 
model, condition, and lowest price. 


Greenabaum Bros. Inc., Seaford, Delaware. 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model.7 Corn Silker 
1 Peerless Corn Washer: 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vats suitable for Kraut or Pickles, also 
shredders and cutters. 
Address Box A-1389 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second hand or rebuilt green Corn Husker. 
What you to offer ? 


J. Hoffman. Forest Grove, Oregon. 
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For Sale—Seed. 


FOR SALE—Portland Market Seed Sweet Corn.. Earl- 
liest canning corn grown. Earlier than Bantam. Very 
large ear. High germination. 5c. pound at factory or will 
trade for seed peas. 

Idaho Canning Co., Payette, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 700 bushels Clark’s Winner, 
500 bushels Rogers’ Horsfords, 700 bushels Rogers’ ‘*K’’. 
All 1925 grown. 

Address Stittville Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 bu. Everett B. Clark Alaska Pea 


Seed, 1925 crop. 
Box 146, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Limited quantity of Stowell’s Evergreen 
Seed Corn. Grown especially for seed purposes. Hand 
picked and high germination guaranteed. Price 8 cents per 
pound, f. 0. b. Aberdeen, Maryland. Bags at cost. 

H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of Stowell’s Evergreen 
Seed Corn, very high germination test. Price on application 
The Mt. Airy Canning Co., Preston, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seeds, Surprise Peas 1lc., Alaskas, Hors- 
fords, Perfections, Green Admirals all at 9¢c., Extra Early 
7e., Stringless Refugee Green Beans 12c., Refugee Wax 12c., 
Full Measure 12c., Weber Wax 12, Narrow grain Evergreen 
Corn Y¥c., Stowells 8c., Country Gentleman 9c. All high 
germination, crop 1925 our own growing. 

Woodruff Seed Co., 201 Washington St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—The famous Blake-Ellis Early Crosby 
sweet corn seed from the crop of 1925. Big discount in 


price on account of a large surplus. 
Address Edwin H. Blake, Brownfield, Maine 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association ‘‘INDIANA 
BALTIMORE”’ Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to pre- 
vious sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. 
This is the seed we have been so successfully growing and 
improving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will 
aid in raising the high standard of this Seed. 

Address: Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Seeds, -60.000 bu. Green Admiral Peas 
1925 crop, rogued, handpicked, high germination. Samples 
and prices on oequest. 

Address Box A-1381 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


- FOR SALE—Fifty bushels Stowells Evergreen and 
two hundred bushels Country Gentleman Seed Corn, high 
germination, very fine seed, price 8c. per pound, sample on 
request. 


Address Wm. Silver & Co., Inc.. Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ‘‘Giant’’ and ‘‘Full 
Measure’’ “‘Green Pod’? *‘Sure Crop’? Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 


The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 


Produced by A. D. Radebaugh 


For sale only tothe canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 


Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 


F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


Canned Foods For Sale. 


FOR SALE----885 cases No. 24-2s Cut Beets 85 cents 
per dozen, from our 1925 pack, f.o.b. cars. 
T. K. Robinson Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


Wanted—Factories 


WANTED — Cannery to handle tomatoes, peppers, 
cucumbers, etc. Farmers anxious to contract at right prices, 
and site will be given to responsible party. Soil and con- 
ditions exceptionally favorable. 

Address W. P. Hickerson, Jr., Cashier, 
First National Bank, Manchester, Tenn. 


CANNING AND PICKLE FACTORY WANTED - Splendid 
location for canning and pickle factory. Cucumbers, Tom- 
atoes, Berries, Corn, Etc, Grow abundantly. Plenty of 
production assured. Good shipping facilities. Abundance 
of fuel. Will furnish half of necessary capital, or make 
liberal donation outright to right parties. 

Chamber of Commerce, Marceline, Mo. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—25,000,000 Greater Baltimore, Stone and 
Red Rock Tomato Plants. Good healthy, stalky kind. 
Free from disease. Send orders now. 
R. C. Hall, Ava, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and om ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE Strasbaugh’s Quality Corn Plant at Mt Pleasant, 
Delaware. Plant thoroughly equipped, latest improved. machinery, 
capacity 6,000 No. 2 cans per hour. 600 to 100 acres of Corn obtain- 
able per season. Attitude of growers most satisfactory. This is one 
of the best located factories on Peninsula, P. R. R. siding, 3 acres, 
ample building to double line plant «r equip for Peas, Stringbeans, 
or Tomatoes, Will sell with or without established brands as pre- 
ferred by buyers Ample water supply, ample day help obtainable 
within i3¢ miles of plant. If interested let us give you a personal 
inspection and full detail as to a prosperous past record for the plant 


for last ten years. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 
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FOR SALE—Opportunity for some one to secure ata 
bargain, three canning factories thoroughly equipped with 
latest improved machinery for packing fruits and vegetables. 
Factories located in best sections of New York State for 
packing the various items handled at each plant. Will sell 
with or without old well-established brands as preferred by 
buyer. Those interested will be given a personal inspection 
of the plants and full details. 

Address Box A-1379 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Rent—Factories 


FOR RENT—Tomato canning factory near Snow Hill, 
Worcester Co., Md. .Capacity 20,000 cases. Splendid 
location. Fine quality Bay Shore Tomatoes. Would con- 
sider sale. 

R. H. Renshaw, 601 Anneslie Road, Baltimore, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Experienced Catsup Cook. 
Address Box B-1386 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get resultsfor you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 years experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years ina three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
Cacking Beets, Beans and other things. Can take position at once. 
pan build, equip and operate most any size plant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


Sale executive with broad experience in Food line with Canners, 
Brokers and Jobbers open for position where these qualitities will 
be appreciated. Have a clean record and able to handle corres- 
pondence. None but high grade and responsible connection con- 
sidered. References of the highest type. Prefer locating in Indiana. 

Address Box B-1378 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By Superintenden and Chemist, 12 
years experience in Tomato Products, Soups, Beans, preserves, 
Jams. Would like permanent position with firm packing high grade 
products. Some experiedce in general canning of Fruitsand Veget- 
ables. 


Address Box B-1387 care of The Canning Trade. 


Henry A. Kries & Sons Co. 


Steam and Mill Supplies Pipe Fitting 
Complete Power Plant Equipment 


ma Manufacturers and Machinists 


Large Stock for Immediate Shipment. 


6 and 8 W. Lombard St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CANNING TRADB 


March 29, 1926 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


American Can Co. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1925-1926 


OFFICERS 
President, Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwold 


COMMITTEES 
Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. 
Lamble, John S. Jr., C 


Executive Committee, 


J. Schenkel, Edw. . Kerr, a 
O: Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, H. 


Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
a Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard BE. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Ww. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zolier, H. H. Ma 
hool, F. W. Wagener. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 


Commerce Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, o A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver. 
S. J. Ady, + W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E. V. Stockham. 
Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 


Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 


Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


Publicity Committee, 


March 29, 1926 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
few may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected yy these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & C 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 

White Mammoth, No. 2%....... 3.25 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%4.... «++. 
White, Large, NO. 3.00 
Green, Large, NO. 3.00 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 2%.....- 
White, Small, No. 2%...... 
Green, Small, No. 3.20 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 3.30 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3. 55 3.40 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3. 20 3.35 
BAKED BEANS} 
Plain, NO. 2 
In Sauce, No. 1... -80 
Plain, No. 2... eos 2D 
In Sauce, No. 2. 1.20 25 
Plain, No. $....- 1.30 Out 
In Sauce, No. 8.......- 
BEANS{—Std. 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. : 
Serinnions, Std. Cut Green, No.104.55 4.75 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2.. .95 1.10 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 4.75 5.25 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.. . 1.15 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 5.25 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2...... 2.00 2.15 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2...... oc -80 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.40 35 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10. 10.00 9.50 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2.......++++ Out 
Red Kidney, Std. .90 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10...... Se 
BEETSt 
7-10, No. 2. 01.85 
Cut, No. 2.. 
15-20, No. 3 
Cut, No. $.. 
Sliced, NO. 58.50 
Std. Diced, No. 10..........- 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1216 ...- 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, 90 1.00 
Std. Shoepeg, Co. 0 
Fancy 2, f.o.b. Co.. .97% 1.15 
Std. Crushed, No. .95 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........- -00 1.10 
Ex. Std. Crushed, Now f.o.b.Co. .95 Out 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 1.20 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... $3.75 
MIXED VEGETABLES}t 
Standard, No. 1.00 .00 
Standard, No. 10. 
Fancy Mo. 1.06 1.10 
Fancy, TO. 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
Standard, No. 2........ 1.20 1.20 
Standard No 10......... 
PEASt 
1.95 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 
No. «2.10 1.30 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 90% .... 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. ‘8714 awe 
Standard, No. i0. 
J. Std. No. 4 We. 
RK. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1...... 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1. 
PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. Bis. 
Standard. No. 10.. 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
(§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. 


SAUERKRAUT{ 

Standard, No. 10 
SPINACH 


Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
SUCCOTASH}?{ 


Stand. Green Corn, Gretn Limas. 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.40 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET POTATOESt 

Standard, 
TOMATOES{ 

Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .80 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.10 
10, f.o.b. County....3. 50 


No. 2.. 
Ext. Std., No. 2, ‘Lob. County... 
Std., No. 2% 


1.45 


Out 
Ext. Std., No. 2%, Count 

t. St wo. ‘t.o.b. Count 1/38 
Ext. Std., y 
td., No. “10, ‘Lob. ‘County: 3. 50 
Std. No. 1, £o.b. County... 
Std. No. 2 £.o.b. ‘County. .70 
Std. No. Out 
Std. No. 2%, f.o.b. County...... .... 
Std. No. 3, ‘f.0.b. 
3.25 
Std. No. 10, ‘f.0.b. County... 8.25 
Seconds, No 


Seconds, No. 3 
TOMATO PUREEt 

Std. - 1, Whole Stock......... -45 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock....... 3.50 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings..........42% 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings.........3.00 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 


APRICOTS* 


California Choice, No. 2%....... 3.00 
California Fancy, No. 2% 


BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 50 


Standard, No. 2, 
Standard, No. 2. in Syrup.. 


Preserved.. 


BLUEBERRIES§ 

Maine, No. 3. 
Maine, No. 10..... Ee 
CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.40 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 
Extra No. 
Red Pitted, 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s.. 
California Standard 2%s. 
California Choice, No. 
California Fancy, No. 2 


eee 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 10...... 
PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 2%, Y. C 
California Choice, No. 2 
California Fancy, No. 2 
PEACHES+ 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 
Standard White, No. 2.......... t 
Standard Yellow, No. 2......... Out 


3.35 
Y. C.. 3.60 


Seconds, White, No. 2........... Out 
Standards, White, No. 3........ - 


Yellow, Ne. 3........ 
Pxtra Standard Yellow, Ne. 3... 


sss 


ous 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


— 


Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 35 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3.........-- 1.10 
Pies, Peeled, No. Piageeneesetene Out 
Pies, Peeled, No. 
PEARSS§ 


ra Ss. n 
Seconds, No. in Wat 
Standards, No. 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup......2.00 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... .... 
PINEAPPLE® 


Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2.... .... 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2. .... 
Bahama Grated, Ex Ex. Std., No. 2. .. 
Hawaii, Sliced, ‘Extra, No. 2. 35 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%.... 2.35 
Hawaii. Sliced, Extra, 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2..... 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, } No. 2. 
Hawaii, Grated, Std., No. 1.. 
Shredded, Syrup, 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10...... 
Eastern Pie, Water, Net 
RASPBERRIESS§ 

Black, Water, No. 2............. Out 
Black, Syrup, No. 3.....cccccees Out 
Red, Water, No. 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Extra Sentara, Syrup, No. 2.. Out 
Preserved, ut 
Extra, Preserved, 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.50 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz. 
LOBSTER* 
Pints, 2 cases, 4 


1.60 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 cece 
acess 
OYSTERS* 

Standards, 4 oz...... 
Standards, 10 -. $.00 
Selects, 6 oz......... coe 3.28 
SALMON*# 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 3.75 


Red Alaska, Fiat, No. cece 
Columbia. Fiat, NG. Be 
Medium Hed, Talis. cee 


SHRIMP* 
1.30 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B., ’25 pack. 

Oil, Key, carton............-. 6.00 
Oil, Decorated.... 
Tomato, Carton . 
% 


Mustard, Keyless .. 
Mustard, Keyless .... 
California, % per case........... 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 
California, 366 
California, 18 .90 
California, 4s, Blue Fin......../1.00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin............. 
Califernia, %s, Striped.............. 
California, 1s, Stripe@.........-..... 


Sssssxss 


CLOT OTH 


31 
N.Y. 
1.10 
i-40 ‘Out 
4.50 1.30 
Out 
Out 
-00 
1.40 
1.75 
Out 
1.60 ; 
1.95 eeee 
5.75 
2.25 
2.35 
4.00 
2°05 
Out 
10.50 
11.50 
Out 
“60 
-85 
Out Out 
1.17 
2.10 
3.75 2.20 
2.40 
wade Out 
aware 1.30 
1.20 
10.25 
3.75 
52% 
3.40 : 
1.85 

1.70 

3.15 
3. ; 
3.70 : 
2.00 
8.75 9.00 
eeeee eee 1.60 
3:35 
2.75 
1.40 
11.00 3.95 
2.00 1.50 
Out 
Out 
2.40 
2.90 
3.25 
Out 
5.75 
2.30 
2.45 
2.75 : 
17.50 
1.60 7.50 
Out 14.00 
Out 6.50 
13.00 
@ut 7.25 ; 
eeee @alfferafa Te, eeee 13.75 = 
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BALTIMORE, MARCH 29, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market is Quiet on Both Spots and Futures—Interest Centers 
in Futures—Need of Careful Selling—Future Prices as 
Quoted on Most Items—Some Spot Prices Lower— 
Spring Makes Contracting Active Question. 


UIET—With spot sales of canned foods on a minimum basis 
O as to both number and size of orders, and with future buy- 

ing practically confined to specialty lots, it is small won- 
der that the canned foods market is quiet. And it is not only 
quiet among the brokers, but when you get out among the can- 
ners, it seems to have become depressed and despondent. The 
canners generally report that they are doing nothing, either in 
spots or futures, and they say it with an indication of doubt that 
it will ever improve. They were a long while coming to this 
depressed condition, for ever since the end of the packing sez- 
son, and the delivery of the futures on such a large scale as they 
were delivered last fall, the canners have not seemed to worry 
about the low present prices until just recently. And we may 
well attribute this depression, therefore, to the lack of buying of 
futures. 


_ Certainly that is reason enough to cause depressed feelings 
among the canners. In the past few years the selling of futures 
changed materially from what it used to be before the war, for 
instance. In those days to sell 60 per cent of the expected pack 
was thought to be the safe maximum: safe not only from the 
point of ability to deliver, in case of crop trouble, but safe for 
the canner in case the market prices advanced over the prices 
at which futures were sold. And no one ever figured that the 
goods would sell below the future prices. And they very rarely 
ever did. But now that has very largely changed. There are 
hundreds of canners who make a practice of selling 100 per cent 
of their expectations, on a careful basis or five years’ average, 
they will tell you. And most of these canners will cut their 
acreage and preparations in proportion to their future sales. 
And deubtless there are hundreds of other canners who would 
willingly so sell, if they could. The result has been that such 
canners have had no interest in spot canned foods—their packs 
were all moved out as soon as the season closed. Or if they had 
pny surplus, it was small and soon moved. There are more hun- 
dreds of cpnners. right now, who have no tomatoes, no corn and 

no peas. Investigators express surprise at the number so situ- 
‘ ated. So actually the future market 2nd its possibility are of 
more general interest right now than the spot market prices. 


UTURES—Futures are certainly not in good position this 
F season. Mueh has been mode of what buying has taken 

place. but when the truth is learned, it is found that the 
vast majority of this buying is the kind of specialty orders which 
the houses always place, irrespective of marketing conditions. 
So future buying is light. very light. indeed, as compared with 
the normal in the past five vears. Even the California aspar- 


aeus canners now complain that the first flurry of acceptances, 
after naming future prices, has passed away, and that buying is 
disappointing, in view of the low prices made for the single pur- 


pose of selling the output quickly. What can always be ex- 
pected has followed: each individual canner has gone out “on his 
own hook,” as it were, and named a price just a little under the 
last price he heard; only to be informed by the buyer that he can 
buy lower than that. In the parlance of the market, they have 
been sneaking out all kinds of prices, but summed up they mean, 
if costs as generally reported can be relied upon, losses for the 
sellers. Under this plan there are a lot of canners who will 
bring their business down about their ears, a wreck. In face of 
prevailing conditions, and prospects for the coming season, every 
canner must go carefully. Certainly no canner can afford to 
iake business on goods to be packed at what he knows will cause 
him a loss. There are a good many canners who are saying that 
they came out even last season—and adding “that is better than 
lots of others did”—but if they try to sell futures on this “dog- 
eat-dog” method, they will find themselves far from even at the 
end of this coming season. All the old stock arguments are 
brought out to justify them for selling at below cost prices: 
‘can’t let the factory stand idle”; “must keep my growers for 
another years,” ete., etc., but all of them are mere excuses. If 
you are relatively sure the prices offered on futures will not re- 
turn a profit, you had better let your factory stand idle, and 
your growers will not dig a hole and throw their land into it. 
Other farm crops are not paying as well as canners’ crops, so 
discard that ancient and worn-out excuse. Rour grower will not 
thank you for growing and canning a crop which the sheriff 
will not let you pay for. 

The buyers will probably come along a little later and want 
about 50 per cent of the amount they have been taking in recent 
years as futures, and they are worth waiting for. Put they will 
not buy as long as the canners keep cutting prices. 

As we have intimated the canners are cutting future prices 
in all lines, and it is not possible to quote their prices. Here is 
the way Thomas J. Meehan & Co. (Thomas L. North), Baltimore, 
quotes the future market on most used items: 

Tomatoes, Standard Quality, No. 1 tins, 50c; No. 2 tins, 

77\ec; No. 3 tins, $1.17%; No. 10 tins, $3.50. 

Tomatoes, Fancy Quality, in salt, No. 1 tins, 60c; No. 2 

tins, 85c; No. 3 tins, $1.35. 

Corn, Standard Quality Sweetened Crushed, No. 2 tins, 

90c; No. 1 tins, 70c; No. 10 tins, $5.50. 

Corn, Extra Standard Quality Sweetened Crushed, No. 1 

tins, 75c; No. 2 tins, $1.00; No. 10 tins, $6.00. 

Corn, Standard Quality Shoepeg, No. 2 tins, 95c; No. 1 

tins, 85c; No. 10 tins, $6.50. 

Corn, Extra Standard Quality Shoepeg, No. 2 tins, 

$1.50; No. 1 tins, 90c; No. 10 tins, $7.00. 

Corn, Fancy Quality Shoepeg, No. 2 tins, $1.15; No. 1 

tins, 95c; No. 10 tins, $7.25. 7 
Corn, Double Cut Evergreen, No. 2 tins, 95c; Fancy 
Quality, $1.15. 

Beans, Cut Green Stringless, No. 2 tins, 85c¢ factory, 

or $1.00 Baltimore. 

Beans, Cut Green Stringless, No. 10 tins, $4.50 factory, 

or $5.00 Baltimore. 

Beans, Bush Lima. No. 2 Medium Green and White, 

$1.85; No. 10 tins, $7.25. 

Beans, Bush Lima, No. 2 Matured White, $1.10; No. 10 

tins, $6.00. 
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Beans, Bush Lima, No. 2 Medium Green, $1.60; No. 10 
tins, $8.50. 

Beans, Bush Lima, No. 2 Tiny, $2.10; No. 10 tins, $11.00. 

Peas, Standard Quality, No. 2 tins, No. 4 sieve, $1.00; 

No. 8 sieve, $1.10; No. 2 sieve, $1.30; No. 1 sieve, 
1.50. 

a Standard Quality, No. 2 tins, No. 4 sieve, 
$1.10; No. 3 sieve, $1.20; No. 2 sieve, $1.40; No. 1 
sieve, $1.60. 

Peas, Standard Quality, No. 1 tins, No. 4 sieve, 70c; 
No. 3 sieve, 75c; No. 2 sieve, 90c; No. 1 sieve, $1.00. 

Peas, Standard Quality, No. 10 tins, No. 4 sieve, $5.50; 

No. 3 sieve, $5.75; No. 2 sieve, $6.00; No. 1 sieve, 
$6.50. 

Spinach, Standard Quality, No. 2 tins, $1.05; No. 2% 
tins, $1.35; No. 3 tins, $1.35; No. 10 tins, $4.50. 
Potatoes, Standard Quality, No. 2 tins, $1.10; No. 2% 
tins, $1.35; No. 3 tins, $1.40; No. 10 tins, $4.50. 

Apples, Fancy Sliced, No. 10 tins, $4.00; Standard Quar- 
tered, $3.50. 

In the spot market quotations, on their regular page, there 
are some changes: Stringless beans are a little lower all down 
the line; beets also have suffered a decline in prices for all sizes 
and kinds. No. 2 pears are down and No. 8 pears are higher. 

Sweet potatoes have taken another advance; mixed vege- 
tables are a little weaker, as is also canned corn. 

Other items in the list of canned foods remain unchanged. 


The winter has finally broken and we seem to be getting 
real spring weather. This will hasten the decision as to canners’ 
crop prices by both growers and canners. The growers want 
contracts, and of course would like them at least as high as last 
season. The canners prefer contracts, but will not sign at last 
season’s rates. A good many canners and growers have gotten 
together on this question, and what prices we have heard range 
fiom $12.00 to $15.00 per ton for tomatoes, and from $10.00 to 
$12.00 per ton for Evergreen corn, with Shoepeg quoted from 
$15.00 to $25.00, dependent upon the locality and how badly 
spoiled the growers are through the foolishness of the corn can- 
rers, who tried to play Godfather to their growers last year, and 
then had to pay heavily for it. In the West tomatoes are re- 
ported signed up as low as $10.00, and corn as low as $8.00, but 
in the main, with the exception of the top prices quoted above 
on corn, the prices all over the country run approximately like 
those quoted here. Pea acreage has been quite generally quoted 
at from 2%c to 3%c per pound. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Buyers Failing to Take Advantage of the Low Prices on Staples 
—Fear Canners Will Again Overpack—Chain Stores Are 
Distributing Immense Quantities of Goods at Low 
Prices—California Spinach Pack Short—Corn 
Offering—Some Life to Peas—Tomatoes 
Cleaning Out Rapidly—Notes. 

New York, March 25, 1926. 


-yx HE SITUATION—Although market conditions would ap- 
pear to favor heavy buying of canned foods, such as corn, 
peas, tomatoes, beans, etc., at the low prices now being 

‘uoted for cannery shipment on standard qualities, jobbers con- 

tine to adhere to a hand-to-mouth buying policy. While this may 

conceivably be attributed to a natural reluctance to force the 
market higher, through concerted buying, it is believed that 
there is something deeper underlying the situation—namely, 
the fear that the canners will fail to use the proper restraint 

this season and will overpack on the staple items. If such a 

thing occurs, and it has happened in the past, distributors are 

net sure just how low prices will have to go to make standard 
canned foods “good property” later on in the year. 

Seven-Cent Tomatoes—A number of the local chain stores 
here been featuring standard Maryland tomatoes at 7c per can 
ietail for 2s during the past few weeks. This would indicate 
that considerable buying has been done under the 70c per dozen 
level quoted by the canners. With such a situation prevailing, 
buyers are naturally disposed to view the market with some dis- 
trust when 70c is quoted them. Just how good the tomatoes 
quoted et 7c retail are is a matter of debate in many instances, 
but the chains are advertising them as red, ripe, solid pack 
Maryland tomatoes. The low prices ruling at present are hav- 


ing a doubly beneficial effect upon the market: they are helping - 
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to cut down the carryover, and they are popularizing canned 
tomatoes to an even greater extent. 

Spot Tomatoes—Uurrent quotations on standard tomatoes 
for prompt shipment are nominally as follows: 1s, 50c; 2s, 70c; 
3s, $1.05; 10s, $3.25, all f. o. b. cannery, and “nominal,” because 
some packers are reported to be shading these figures, with the 
canners of the better quality goods asking more. Business ap- 
pears to be limited to single carload lots in most instances. Fu- 
tures are not coming in for much attention, but tney are offer- 
ing, and are quotable as follows: 1s, 5z%c; 2s, 77%ec; 3s, 
$1.17%, and 10s, $3.50, all f. 0. b. cannery. it is reported here 
that the canners have been able to contract comparatively little 
acreage, owing to the high prices asked by the tarmers, and if 
this is true, it will probably prove a good thing for the market. 
Current spot quotations are at such low levels that it is believed 
that a number of the well-financed packers will carry over their 
surplus stocks in anticipation of a better market during the com- 
ing season. 

_ _ California Tomatoes—The Coast market situation has shown 
little change. Canners are offering standards at sUc for 1s, 95 
to $1.00 for 2s, $1.00 to $1.10 for 2's, and $3.40 to $3.50 for 10s, 
all f. o. b. cannery. 

Coast Spinach Short—Reports from the Coast indicate that 
the spring spinach pack in California will not be much over 50 
per cent of that of last year. A fair inquiry has been reported. 
Packers are quoting $1.00 for 1s, $1.15 to $1.20 for 2s, $1.20 for 
2's, and $4.50 for 10s, all f. o. b. cannery. 

Standard Corn—Southern standard corn is reported avail- 
able at 85c to 90c per dozen cannery, for prompt shipment. 
Western standard corn is offering at 90c to 95c¢ per dozen, f. o. b. 
Booking of futures has been slow in all sections. 

Fancy Corn—More interest is being shown in offerings of 
packed-to-order fancy corn. New York State packers are offer- 
ing fancy Crosby at $1.40, with Golden Bantam quotable at $1.60 
cannery. Minnesota fancy Crosby is quoted at $1.35 cannery 
for 2s. Minnesota fancy Golden Bantam is offered at $1.55 per 
dozen cannery. [Illinois packers are offering fancy narrow- 
grain at $1.25 and fancy Country Gentleman at the same figure. 
__ Peas—The market continues to show a fair amount of activ- 
ity on old pack, but canners’ stocks are still moderately liberal. 
Numerous announcements of opening prices have been made by 
various canners during the past week, the new figures being 
about in line with those named earlier and shown in these col- 
umns. Thus far, the demand for packed-to-order peas has been 
lighter than was the case at this time last year, with the jobbers 
still showing some nervousness over the task of moving into 
consumption the balance of the heavy 1925 pack. The cheapest 
new pack peas offering are No. 6 sieve standard swts at 90c. 
Southern packers have been unable to arouse any interest in 
either spots or futures, and the market is draggy. 

California Canned Fruits—California canners have been get- 
ting a good business during the past few weeks, and stocks are 
gradually nearing the vanishing point. Apricots are quoted on 
the Coast at $2.70 to $2.75 per dozen for choice 2%s, with stand- 
ards ranging $2.00 to $2.05, and seconds $1.85 to $1.90 per dozen. 
Some cherries are still to be had with 2%%s seconds quotable at 
$2.40; standards, $2.75 to $2.90, and choice at $3.40 to $3.50 per 
dozen. Choice 2%s cling peaches are quotable at $2.25 per 
dozen, with standards bringing $2.10, and seconds $1.85 to $1.90. 
Solid pie 10s are held at $5.75 for frees and $6.25 for 10s. Stocks 
of Bartlett pears are, perhaps, larger than any of the other 
fruits. Canners quote 2%s as follows: Seconds, $2.25; stand- 
ards, $2.50 to $2.60; choice, $2.80 to $2.85; standard 10s, $9.00; 
choice, $10.00. 

Asparagus—The market for new pack California asparagus 
has been rather spotty. Jobbers bought in moderate quantities 
when opening prices were first named, but a diversity of opinion 
among packers as to prices upset the market somewhat, and 
influenced distributors to hold back on additional buying until 
they have had an opportunity of thoroughly investigating the 
market situation. 

Salmon—A “fair to middlin’” consuming movement of sal- 
mon is reported, but prices remain unchanged. Jobbers are 
watching with interest the advertising campaign of the salmon 
nackers and believe that the constructive type of publicity which 
the nackers are using should make for larger demand for their 
product. 

Tuna Season Opening—Announcement of »pening prices on 
new pack tuna by several of the California packers has attracted 
some interest to this branch of the market, but comparatively 
little actual buying. Future whitemeat is quoted at 15 for 1s, 
$8 for halves, and $5.50 for auarters, with striped quoted at $10 


to $10.50 for 1s, $5.50 to $5.75 for halves, and $3.75 to $4.00 for 
quarters. 
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Eastern Fruits—New York and Michigan packers have been 
naming prices on futures small fruits in large numbers, and a 
fairly lively market has been reported. Eastern berries and 
other small fruits were well cleaned up from the 1925 pack and 
the 1926 output will come on a closely sold-up market. 

Trade Notes—M. W. Keough, of the Keough Canning Com- 
pany, of Glassboro, N. J., was in the market this week, visiting 
his brokers, North & Dalzell. 

Allan T. Bacon, of Bacon & Trubenbach, Inc., brokers, is 
back on the job after a short illness. 

E. A. Simon, of Greenebaum Bros., well-known canners of 
Seaford, Del., was visiting Hudson Street this week. 

John Sweeney, buyer for Jonathan Levi & Co., wholesale 
grocers of Schenectady, was making the roun:s of the trade dur- 
ing the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Surprising How Prices Are Being Sustained—Few Transactions 
in Canned Tomatoes Noticed—No Sour Pitted 
Cherries in Hands of Canners—Notes. 


Chicago, March 25, 1926. 


T is surprising to many of the pessimists in the canned foods 
- business as to how the market and the prices are being sus- 
tained, and as to how the general demand for all lines nearly 

in spot goods continues and holds on. 

I heard of a sale of several blocks of canned corn from a lot 
that would hardly grade standard, though very close to that 
grade, at 80c f. o. b. cannery, less freight to Chicago; also of 
some sub-standard Wisconsin Alaska peas at 80c f. o. b. cannery, 
less freight to Chicago. 


There are but few transactions in canned tomatoes noted, 
because the warehouses in Chicago are lined with rejected lots 
which are being sold at prices lower than canned tomatoes may 
be laid down at from the canneries, and these warehouse lots 
can be bought in quantities less than carload lots. This situation 
keeps the smaller wholesale houses out of the carload lot direct 
buying. 

I heard of sales this week of No. 10 red sour pitted cher- 
ries at $12.50 the dozen f. o. b. cannery point by a wholesaler. 
There are none to be found in the hands of canners. 

I also heard of a sale of some fancy Wisconsin cut green 
beans at 90c f. o. b. cannery. 

News Item—I note that a bill has been introduced in the 
Lower House of Congress to require all canned foods and other 
sealed and cold-stored goods to be stamped on the labels with 
the date of sealing or storing. Representative Hammer, of 
North Carolina, introduced the bill. Mr. Hammer ts evidently 
a “knocker,” as well as a hammer. Somebody should inform 
him. He needs edification. That bill must be watched. 

The Western Grocer Company, the big Letts organization 
of about fifteen wholesale grocery houses, including one in Chi- 
cago, has reported net earnings for 1925 of $383,355, after charg- 
ing off depreciation, lost accounts, Federal taxes, ete. This 
equals a little less than 6 per cent on their $5,250,000 common 
stock, after payment of a 7 per cent dividend on their $1,000,000 
preferred stock. A proposal to merge the company with several 
of the leading wholesale grocery concerns in several of the large 
cities was ratified at a stockholders’ meeting on March 16, 1926, 
but the names of the houses interested in the merger were not 
made known. 

H. O. Miller, local manager of the cannery at Doniphan, Mo., 
was recently there arranging for the 1926 pack. 

Construction work on the new cannery at Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
has begun and the concrete work is under way. 

Howard A. Orr, of Circleville, Ohio, and E. C. Thatcher, of 
De Graff, Ohio, have been named by the president of the Ohio 
Canners Association to work with experts of the State to fix 
grades and standards of quality for the canning in that State. 
The improvement in the quality of the canned toods output in 
Ohio in the past few years has been wonderful, and the canners 
are working closely and co-operatively together to place the 
State reputation for the production of high quality in canned 
foods among the very highest. Ohio has the soil, climate, capi- 
tal and State pride to do this, and it is being done. 

The Princeville Canning Company (Illinois) has shipped out 
its last cas¢é of the 1925 pack of corn to California, and is now 
making preparation for the pack of 1926. 
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The new cannery projected at Versailes Ky., will not be 
established there this season. The low market for spot canned 
tomatoes has discouraged the organizers. 

The Fremont Canning Company, Fremont, Mich., is building 
a new warehouse. It is a progressive institution. 

The annual meeting of the Oceanna Canning Company, of 
Shelby, Mich., was recently held and the officers were all re- 
elected. The report of the 1925 operations showed a larger 
volume than did the previous year. This was attributable to an 
increased output of canned apples. Their cherry pack was not 
as large as usual, but having sold but few for future delivery, 
they secured the advanced price which came later in the season. 

It is understood that their factory equipment will be in- 
creased and preparations for a larger output made. 

Van Camp week was held very recently at Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., in tribute to the advantages secured from the location of 
one of their canneries there, and the general benefit to the com- 
munity which it has brought. 

A new cannery is now under course of erection at Fowler, 
Ind. The materials have arrived and the work has begun. 


The local cannery and catsup plant of the T. A. Snider Pre- 
tei: Company, at Fairmont, Ind., is being extended and en- 
arged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Fine Growing Weather for All Crops—Spinach Cannery Well 
Under Way—Smaller Output Than Last Year Now Indi- 
cated—Asparagus Canning is On—No Concessions 
in Prices Despite Lack of Demand—Spot 

Business Limited—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, March 25, 1926. 


ROP WEATHER RIGHT—Light rains have again fallen in 
California, following a period of several weeks marked by 
clear weather and high temperatures. The latest storm 

promises to be of decided benefit, coming just when the need 
for added precipitation was commencing to be felt. It will bring 
asparagus, spinach and peas along with a rush and will go a 
long ways toward assuring bumper crops in most lines. The 
precipitation to date is below the normal in most places in the 
State, but no crops are suffering and the outlook is excellent. 
There is comparatively little snow in the high mountains and 
the run of water for irrigation will undoubtedly be limited, but 
less is permitted to go to waste than formerly and the situation 
is not regarded as critical. 

Spinach—The packing of spinach is well under way in Cali- 
fornia, this vegetable having come on with a rush, as a result 
of the recent warm weather. Light rains have recently visited 
the chief producing sections and the yield promises to be a nor- 
mal one. The acreage, however, is light and the canned output 
will undoubtedly prove considerable smaller than that of last 
year. Early sales have been quite satisfactory and there is 
practically no cutting of opening prices, such as has been noted 
in former years. 

Asparagus—Asparagus canneries have been placed in shape 
for the season and practically all will be in operation by the end 
of the month. Grass is going forward to the Eastern markets 
in carload lots, but shipments were commenced a little later 
than usual, and shippers have found competition from other 
growing districts. This may result in smaller quantities finding 
a market in the fresh state. The canned product is receiving 
scarcely as much attention as was hoped for, considering the 
low prices put out, but no concessions are being made nor are 
any expected, since it is realized that a lower range of price 
is out of the question. Contracts have been made with growers 
for eanning stocks which approach pre-war prices and quantity 
production alone enables packers to put out canned asparagus at 
the prices now being quoted. 

Peas—Fresh peas are making their appearance in the mar- 
kets, but it will be a couple of months before canning is under 
way. Opening prices on this vegetable are looked for in the 
near future. Canning is limited to one or two concerns in the 
San Francisco Bay district, the Pacific Pea Packing Company 
at Oakdale having put up no pack last year. 

The Maret—Spot business in California fruits is rather lim- 
ited, as stocks are incomplete and both wholesalers and retailers 
are buying only as they need the goods. Some canners have 
booked a little future business on a s. a. p. basis, but in general 


* the trade is waiting until crop conditions have become settled 
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before going after business. There is always someone, however, 
who is willing to take a chance and make definite quotations be- 
fore the blossoming period is ended, and one firm has offered 
cling peaches at $2.10 for No. 2% choice, $1.85 for standards 
and $1.70 for seconds, or well below current market quotations. 

Coast Notes—Officials of the California State Fish and 
Game Commission estimate the fish catch of the State last year 
at 412,004,580 pounds, of which sardines furnished the greater 
part, or 315,000,000 pounds. The catch was approximately 25 
per cent greater than in 1924. The pack hada value of more 
than $20,000,000, while fish marketed in the fresh state had a 
value of about $7,500,000. The California sardine industry is 
centered at Monterey Bay, San Pedro and San Viego, and last 
vear the canned output for these localities was as follows: Mon- 
terey Bay, 774,743 cases; San Pedro, 920,000 cases, and San 
Diego, 56,000 cases. Use is made of about three thousand boats, 
with a value of $3,000,000, and 4,671 licensed fishermen handle 
the boats and nets. The packing plants represent an invest- 
ment of about $7,600,000. The canning industry furnishes sev- 
eral valuable by-products and last year 2,881,000 gallons of oil 
were turned out, in addition to 19,923 tons of fertilizer. 


California is fifth among the States in exports, according 
to recent Federal figures, with canned fruits and vegetables 
making up a substantial part of the list, being led by but one 
or two other items. Most of the exports are made through the 
port of San Francisco, owing to its excellent harbor and prox- 
imity to the most productive regions of the State. A consider- 
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able part of the pack of both fruits and vegetables is brought 
to San Francisco by inland waterways, so that transportation 
costs are low. A large part of the output is packed within a 
radius of one hundred miles of this city, the result of rich soil 
and a perfect climate. 


. Shippers of California canned and dried fruits to Europe 
will find it advantageous hereafter to have their merchandise 
properly strapped. New tariffs for shipments of this kind were 
recently announced, and on the average there is a difference of 
15 cents per hundred pounds in favor of merchandise packed in 
strapped boxes. 


G. J. Lange, of Eau Claire, Wis., president of the Pacific 
Pea Packing Company, of Oakdale, Cal., is visiting the Cali- 
fornia plant and is giving his attention to plans for greatly 
increasing the capacity. For many years this concern packed 
peas exclusively, but of late years has been handling other prod- 
ucts. This year it is planned to handle fruits, including figs, on 
an extensive scale, as well as vegetables. 

G. H. Nix, of the Gibson Canning Company, Gibson City, . 
Ill., was a recent visitor at San Francisco, spending some time 
with the Lang & Stroh Co., which handles the firm’s line of high- 
grade canned corn in this territory. 


J. Ogden Armour, chairman of the board of Armour & Co., 
canners and packers, arrived at San Francisco the middle of 
March. Following a short stay here, he left for Santa Barbara, 
where he maintains a summer home. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Legislation to Compel Marking of Date of Sealing on Canned Foods Before Congress— 
Progress of Capper—Kelly Resale Price Maintenance Bill in Congress Interests 
Grocery Trade—Merger of California Canners, Rumored In Trade, 

Interests Private Label Jobbers—Other News of the Industry 


eanned foods are confronted with congressional action to 

guard against the sale of old canned foods. According to 
a Washington dispatch, “Aroused by reports that some stores 
are offering canned foods from three to eight years old, Repre- 
sentative Hammer, Dem., N. C., introduced a bill requiring can- 
neries to label their products with the date of sealing. Some 
canneries and packers, according to Hammer, have a code mark 
on the outside of their canned products which shows the date of 
sealing. These canneries keep a careful check on their goods, 
and after a certain time call in the aged stock and destroy it.” 
Evidently the matter is being handled by men who have an in- 
timate knowledge of the food industry—not! Just how any can- 
ner, even the largest in the business, could perfect an organiza- 
tion which would follow his product to the retailers’ shelves and 
“call in” old canned foods is not clear. Just why such canned 
foods should be “called in” is another problem. And just how 
to prevent the erasure or alteration of any can marks relating 
to date of sealing is still a third problem. Many of those in the 
industry have all along had a sneaking supsicion that canned 
foods, whatever their age, within reasonable limits, stayed good, 
or, failing to do so, showed by swelling, puffing, leaks or some 
similar sign that they were not right. Or, failing any of these 
ordinary symptoms, the contents of the can when opened give 
full warning that all is not as it should be. The menace of the 
present measure lies more in the possibility that the measure 
will receive undue publicity, with a resultant revival of all the 
good old hokum concerning “ptomaine poisoning,” etc., which 
many ill-advised legislators love to revel in when there is oppor- 
tunity of receiving plentiful publicity showing their devotion to 
the welfare of the “dear” public. It is expected that the indus- 
try will be able to develop enough logical reasons why the bill 


eaaeeenies should not be enacted into law to prevent any such 
action. 


A NOTHER DATING BILL—Canners and distributors of 


Jobbers’ Ethics—R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, says: “We have received from 
a wholesale grocer letters condemning certain practices on the 
part of some wholesale grocers, from which we quote the fol- 


lowing: “There are certain practices of some wholesale grocers * 


which we feel sure are being used very often with the knowl- 
edge and consent of manufacturers. One is to make phoney 


sales records of goods supposed to have been sold to the retail. 


trade, signing a salesman’s name to these records and securing 
a manufacturers’ bonus. Another way is to order goods on free 
offers of deals shipped to retailers or imaginary retailers and 
take them into stock. On the question of manufacturers wink- 
ing at the practices of jobbers taking certain free goods and 
deals into their stock this means from 5 to 10 and sometimes 15 
per cent lower costs to the jobber who does this. You can see 
the disadvantage to the jobber who does not indulge in such 
practices.” 


Resale Price Maintenance—Jobbers are showing consider- 
able interest in the Capper-Kelly Bill, now before Congress, 
proposing to legalize resale’ price maintenance. Charles W. 
Dunn, general counsel to the American Grocery Specialty Man- 
ufacturers Association, writing on the present status of the sub- 
ject, says: “As the law now stands, a manufacturer acting alone 
in the course of a private business free from unlawful monopoly 
may at least (1) suggest a resale price for his product, publish 
it for the information and guidance of the purchasing public 
and state it upon the product; (2) explain to purchasers the 
fairness of such price and the value derived from using it, and 
appeal to them to use it for that reason; (8) declare that he 
will refuse sales to all who either do not use such price or sell 
to those who do not use it; (4) ascertain himself or through his 
agents, acting independently of others, the names of those who 
do not do so (we do not interpret the Beech-Nut or any subse- 
quent case to prohibit this, and we do not think this can be pro- 
hibited by law); (5) list them, and (6) refuse sales to them. 
But he may not (1) sell subject to the condition or an agree- 
ment (express or implied) effective to require purchasers to 
maintain the resale price named by him; (2) exact from them a 
promise or assurance of their word of honor that they will 
maintain such price, or list those who do not so; (3) instruct 
his salesmen to secure from price-maintaining dealers the names 
of price cutters, or request such dealers to report the names of 
price cuters, or report to such dealers the names of price cut- 
ters, or list those so reported. ‘While the manufacturers, under 
this interpretation of the situation, have very definite rights in 
providing for the protection of their resale prices, the Capper- 
Kelly bill is designed to clarify the situation and define the 
rights and the privileges of manufacturers to protect their 
prieces. 
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McLaurin Hits Bonus to Salesmen—The practice of manu- 
facturers of food products offering bonuses to jobbers’ salesmen 
to stimulate the sale of their products has come in for general 
condemnation by wholesale grocers, but is by no means a dead 
issue as yet. J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, writes on this subject in a letter to 
the trade as follows: “Recently we had correspondence with a 
cracker concern in Tennessee who had had the impertinence to 
offer to buy a jobber’s salesmen if they would turn their atten- 
tion to this manufacturer’s product. When we wrote the Ten- 
nessee manufacturer about it he came back wiih the oid hack- 
neyed excuse that he was only helping the salesmen of jobbers 
who were consenting to it. Unfortunatly, there are stiil a few 
wholesale grocers left who are lending their support and ap- 
proval to this ‘practice, but if these jobbers could just realize 
that in doing so they contribute to a principle vicious in its final 
effect they would decline to have anything to do with the prac- 
tice. From Baltimore a few days ago the broker of a canned 
foods concern had the temerity to issue a circular stating that 
for every certain quantity of his manufacturer's products that 
a jobber’s salesman sold that salesman would be rewarded with 
a case of spaghetti or a case of soup. Of course, we wrote the 
broker and we wrote the canner. The broker said he had made 
the offer after conferring with the canner, but nis master came 
back and said it was the first he had heard of it, and there it 
stands. There are very few manufacturers left who are willing 
to have their name appear at the bottom of one of these miser- 
able offers. Bear in mind that the day is coming when there 
will not be one manufacturer who will not be afraid of the dis- 
grace that would attach to such a proposition. Any manufac- 
turer who attempts to put over such a deal as this on whole- 
sale grocers or their salesmen merits and should receive the 
condemnation and contempt of the grocery trade of the coun- 
try.” 


More Merger Talk—With amalgamations and mergers ap- 
parently the thing of the hour in the business world, the grocery 
industry is not being neglected. Following the falling through 
of the recent proposed acquisition of the California Packing 
Corporation by the Postum Cereal Company, it has been re- 
ported that a deal is pending whereby a number of the larger 
California canners will be brought together to pack a line of 
canned foods to be featured in national advertising. With its 
possible effect upon private label business of the jobbers and 
chains, this report has been coming in for considerable atten- 


ATTRACTIVE 


An ordinary label is just a label. 
Gamse Label is an advertise- 
ment. 


_GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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tion. According to a San Francisco financial writer, the Vir- 
den Packing Company, one of the big California independents, 
is being sought by two groups, one identified with the canning 
industry, and the other with the meat packing industry. Re- 


‘ported seeking of control has had the effect of booming prices 


for the Virden stock on Coast exchanges. According to the talk 
which has been heard, Virden Packing, if acquired, would form 
the nucleus of the proposed combination of canners. 

Trade Notes—The Logan Grocer Company, Prescott, Ark., 
has purchased and will operate as a branch house the Norman, 
Ark., branch of the Goff Wholesale Grocery Co., of Mena, Ark. 

The Ritchie Grocer Co., of El Dorado, Ark., has purchased 
the Texas Produce Co., wholesale grocers of Texarkana. The 
purchase brings together two of the oldest grocery jobbing 
companies in the territory, the Ritchie organization having been 
formed in 1886 and the Texas company in 1885. Headquarters 
of the merged company, which has a paid-up capital of $1,250,- 
000, are at El Dorado, with branches at Georgetown, La., Tex- 
arkana, Ashdown, DeQueen, Gurdon, Camden, Hope, Prescott, 
Nashville, Waldo, Stephens, Louaun, Smackover, Norphlet and 
algal Ark., and Haynesville, Alexandria, Bastrop and Rus- 
ton, La 

J. K. Dunn, who has been conducting the business of the J. 
K. Dunn Wholesale Grocery Company, of McComb City, Miss., 
has retired, and has sold out business at McComb City to the 
L. Z. Dickey Grocery Company, of the same city. He retains a 
branch jobbing house at Kentwood, La. 


— Too To CLasstry —— 


POSITION WANTED— If you have your superintendent I 
would like to pack your peas. Twenty years exyeritnce. Noted fcr 
quality and production. Age 88.  Bestofreferences. Open for 
position April Ist. Address Box B-1392 c/o The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man as suj erintendent for Wisconsin 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing fancy Peas, and 
well experienced in handling help. White stating age. experience, 
references, salary expected. 

Address Box B-1393 c/o The Canning Trade. 


One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 
draper, closes off steam 
and water or vica versa. 
Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper ‘driver, super-heavy con- 
struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 


quest. 
S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 
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THINGS THAT COUNT. 
WHERE one succeeds in business, many fail. To succeed amidst present day com- 
petition one must observe and do the apparently little things. 
You may have the idea that cleanliness is unimportant but canners in increasing 
numbers deem its advantages so important that they are satisfied with nothing less than 
the distinctive, sanitary cleanliness produced by 
andol 
Cleaner, Cleat 
meget Wyandotte a Cleaner and Cleanser is the one cleaner which cleans 
nites Sy toate clean and rinses freely. Its cleaning action is so unusually effective that 
it goes beneath the surface dirt and removes all invisible, harmful organic 
matter which so often causes the objectionable ‘‘swells’’ and ‘‘sours.’’ 
You cannot afford to be without the use of this most economical, 
efficient cleaner. 
in every package } Order from your supply house. 
It Cleans Clean. 
The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


CANNERS’ SEED PEAS 


Grown from Stocks That Have Proved to Possess 
Ability to Carry Their Quality into the Can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA > 
GROWING STATIONS IN IDAHO AND MONTANA 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 


Sturdy and Accurate 
A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 
dition, it possesses an accuracy thet is absolutely 
dependable.. 
A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 
Circular on request. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


iz 
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Countershaft Box End for 
Wooden Box 


Plain Pillow Block 


Bucket Elevator 


Conveyin 


and Power Transmi 


Caldwell Helicoid Conveyor 


Service, Value, 
Dependability 


HEN H. W. Caldwell, in 1875, founded this 

company, and later set upon the present site 
the first foundry, it was his purpose to make good 
products only, and to sell them at a fair price. 


We have tried unceasingly to adhere to the policy 
laid down by the founder. 


Above the making of money we have set the esteem 
of our customer friends, and the service of the people 
whose daily lives are so often touched and enlarged 
by the use of our products. 


In pursuing these ends through the years, we have 
found great happiness, numberless friendships, and a 
sufficient prosperity. 


The good opinion of the manufacturing industry and 
confidence of the public, are to us the best fruit of 
the tree our founder planted here so long ago. 


If you need elevating, conveying or transmission 
machinery promptly, address Caldwell, or the near- 
est Link-Belt .office. 


Caldwell Products 


Power Transmission Machinery—Bearings, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Machine Molded Gears, Cut Gears, Rope Drives, 
Chains and Wheels. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery—Helicoid Conveyor 
and Accessories, Belt Conveyors, Chain Conveyors, Ele- 
vator Buckets, Boots and Casings, Car Pullers. 


Catalogs on request. 
C-37 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
CHICAGO: 1700 S. Western Ave. 
New York: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Dallas, Texas: 810 Main St 
Link-Belt Company Offices in Principal Cities 


Atlanta: 601 Citzens and Southern Bank Bldg. 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Steel Screw 
Conveyor Box 
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“‘Twyncone” Friction Clutch 
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| Ball and Socket Drop Hanger 
one 
i Sprocket Wheel 
=. 
- 
ssion Equipment 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 
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WRIGHT Hand Pack 
AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED 
FOR 
SEALING FLUvUID No. 10 
“The Golden Band’’ 
GLASS 
Insist on AMSCAN for your Enameled 
cans next season—and be safe Bowl 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK nly 
ne 
P 
E 
Why Not Eliminate R 
the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof A 
yando 
Sanitary 
cleaner and Cleanser. Required 
hich fi 4 i afting an ing eliminate 
which inure safe, superior, ditnetive an 
your supply house. This is strictly a machined job; its's WRIGHT WAY 


WRIGHT BUILT 
Cirular and prices on request 


Mfg. by Frank M. Wright & Co., Olean, New York 


Representative for Indiana, F. H. Langsenkamp Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 


the want 


ye “The label is so fine, the contents must be good” 


Fine feathers do make fine birds but — fine birds should 


fine feathers. 


I Have your label measure up to the quality of your soods. 
Then every week will be “Canned Goods Week!” 


(ja =|| LET US BE YOUR LABEL COUNSELORS! 
ol CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 
I ee) Trade marks and brand names have substantial property value 


and no brand should be adopted without investigation’ 

We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our custom- 
ers. It contains records of over 829,000 brand names, — 
all registered brands. The service is free. a 


The United States Printing Lithograph Company 


Color Printing Headquarters” 


| 
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“INVINCIBLE” 
GREEN PEA CLEANER 


Up-blast type, 
A special model for the 


VINER SHED 


By putting one of these machines in 
each of your viner stations, your work 
will be speeded up-you’ll save a lot of 
time at thefactory. Your grader will 
perform more efficiently because 
its sieves will be clean all the time. 


We advise your ordering early 
to prevent disappointment. 


May we send you our catalog ? 


S. HOWES CO., INC. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


PERSISTENCE. 
Never say die, say damn; 
It may be profane 
But we mortals have need 
For it time and again. 
And you'll find you’ll recover 
From life’s hardest slam 
If you never say die— 
Say damn! 


FALSE SCENT. 
Inebriate—You see, I started home early, but I wash ’tacked 
by a thug— 
. Wife—And your tongue clove to the roof of your mouth. 
Inebriate—Yeh, but how did you know? 
Wife—I smelled the cloves.—Brown Jug. 


BED PENNY BACK. 
Expelled Stude—Hello, Dean, I’m back. 
Dean—I see you are. For what reason? 
E. S.—I read in that letter where I was expelled, but on the 
envelope it said “After five days return to Dean Reeves.’’—Okla- 
homa Whirlwind. 


KNEW HIS OATS. 
Phi Bete—Work is my meat. 
Student—Well, I’m a vegetarian.—Hopkins Black and Blue 
Jay. 


STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! 
Norah—What’s wrong, sonny? 
Sonny—I—I burnt my h-hand in the h-o-hot water. 
Norah—Serves ye right. Why didn’t ye feel the water be- 
fore ye put your hand in it?—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


NOT A CHANCE. 
Mrs. Ellis—Before we were married you said you would tell 
me everything. 
Mrs. Ellis—And since then you’ve got so clever that I can’t 
tell you anything. 


NEED SHIFTING. 
The movies as vet have not been sufficiently screened to tak2 
out all the dirt—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


IT CAN’T BE. 
“Those ruins are 2,000 years old.” 
“G’wan, it’s only 1924 now.”—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


OBVIOUS. 
Prof —What is a vacuum? 
Stude—I have it in my head but I can’t think of it just now. 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 


1926. 
“Oh, thet death would come.” 
“What ho! Did she turn you down?” 
“T tried to propose, but she thought I was singing a popular 
song and joined in the chorus.”—Sun Dodger. 


THEN THE FUN BEGAN. 
“Rob, dear, you haven’t told me you loved me tonight.” 
“S’funny, I told somebody.’”—Black and Blue Jay. 


—Since 1913— ; Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., ion, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin- Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

kK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. ‘Bee Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Gieakenati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


d. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 


Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York. City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, mY. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New Som. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimor 
Continental Can ‘Co., City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnat 4, O. 
Metal Package ‘Corp., New York. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
oe Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Can "Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson- -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
ie Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Randall's Son, Md. 
K. s & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclaie Co., Baltimore. ES 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mari 2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CAPS, Bottle. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
3erlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
S. Howes Co.. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., — Creek, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. » INnc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Balti more. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
ame. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Ast Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
ge age Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp. Co., andianapolis. 
-Sells.Corp., Chicago. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 

CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, W: 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., amos. Wis. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Inc., ‘Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co. aan. Wis. 
Bros., Morral, 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
CORN HUSKERS AND sILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Ne. 
Morral Bros., Morra 1, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., ‘Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftaio, N. Y. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
. Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
_ CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., asaitimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
—* String Bean. See String Bean 
cy 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
ae Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 
st Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISPLAY CAN, for Salesmen. 


Sawyer Display Can Co., Berlin, N. H. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sells Corp., Chicag: 0. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Deithnere. 
egy Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
es: Fairbanks Co., New York. 
K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sian Sells Corp., Ch icugo. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co. .. New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


lers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can.- 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. Je 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Oo. 

The Langsenkamp Co.., ‘Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-S-ott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and "Grading 

Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies, 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Ceeanete. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
INOCULATION CULTURES for Peas, Etc. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Peed H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Yastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knaupp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


¥. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 


PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 

DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 

el. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman. Mont. 
J. H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
oes Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
ameron Can Mchy. Co., cago, " 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
3. ‘wis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
be ma and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks. 5 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 


Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
» Wyandotte, Mich.. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
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Increase Your Speed 


By Using 


“Slaysman” Automatic Feeder 
on your Body-Maker 


This feeder will pass but ONE 
body at a time. 

Very simple and durable having no 
parts to get out of order. Can be at- 
tached to any make Body-Maker. 
The saving on labor alone will more 
than pay for this feeder in a very short 
time. 


Write for particulars. 


Slaysman & Company 


801-11 E. Pratt St. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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